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In mon everything and 
‘Fatally at Fault 
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Ever Think about That f 
You can greatly increase your energies both Physical and Mental by the use of — 


Grape-Nuts 


“There's: a Reason’ is 


Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of field that contain the 
natural Phospha' 7 poy restore the grey matter in Brain and Nerve Centres and the 
food is predigested, in the process of manufacture to enable anyone to easily digest it. 

Ht yon os en aing - in any way change your dict, and if you take on Grape-Nets, a 
sure gain will-follow 
Lok tr the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each packet. 


The Biscuits for Children. 


~ A eniqee idea in bincuit’ making, Every biscuit bears 3, 
_ beautifully modelled picture from well - known 
Nursery Rhymes. Only Sixpence per pound 
Delightfully favoured, not too sweet and of 
gueranteed wholesomeness. @ You 
cam get them at your Grocers. 
Ask to-day. 
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Nae Better Food.” — FEEL THE COLD? You Won't If You Try 
Dr. ANDRE LSON, F.RSiB., oté, SYMINGTON’S PEA SOUP. 
J Feyeszed rom Spmtngton’s Eee Zicer, Bet ot Mash ee te and ian BL, obs td fens 


PRA FPLOU: ects aer g unequalled for thickening Souys Te ecran. 


Trape manic | rere aS ei bree for Sern of Symington’s Creep tot ° 


| 9 PURE 
'£ J CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa. 


oe | have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


The Wisdom of the Wise makes them Smoke 


GOLD PLATE 


CIGARETTES 


Sold Everywhere by Everybody. 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, O.B., M.D., 
Bz-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland: 


GALLAHER LTD. - 


- The Independent Firm. 
s the Sale of 


7 IVHOLBROOK’S SAUCE 


~ INCREASING oat 
Beoause it Is the PREMIER SAU bE ‘OF THE WORLD. 
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PEARSON'S tt mal 


[£325 IN PRIZES 


STAMP COLLECTION COMPETITION. 


.. EVERY PACKET OF... 


® ‘BLACK CAT’ @ 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


will contain a coupon, with conditions and a stamp attaohed. 


The competition commences on February let. An es ie a for the public to 
become philatelists, Specimen Album and sample collection can be seem 
at Carreras Ltd., 7 Wardour St., W.,' or at the Factory, St. James's Place, E.C. 


my” YEARS SUCCESS. “Qi 
y emg WORLD'S REMEDY ror 
wy §=©Coughs, Colds, _ 
mf Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 


H Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


e- + ay 
Ne Is AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY . TO EVERYBODY. 
FP The enormous Success of Owbridge's Lung Tonic could pix 
ee. @ Wi have .been won, and continue to. increase after fess § 
o\ eh 30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic mérit 
as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 
Beware of Substitutes ; ask for : 
**‘ OWBRIDGE ” when buying Lung 
Ponsa and FARE: se OTHER. . ye. 


and 
coupon. 


Ex =a ' Ef | WORK FOR ALL SAVE MONEY BY USING '|NEW ZEALAK:. 
Cen February Issue of shel wxa°teseas sive Ky : further reduction in Pas ~ 


Rapid Revi ssa ze 


: ; Usou ars sot ady ‘ 

on eee, “Ble and Si pet fee 

“E IT IS LIKE A PENCIL CATALOGUE of bad ad 
—— IN beter sad “CYGNET i svries PERE. 
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‘ Stylographic E ‘ 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93,  CHEAPSIDE, LONDO 
5 Baancarm—O6a, Regent 8, W.. : 8, Egchange 8t., Manchester. LONDON, E.c. 4 


EXCELDA | 


‘eo 
A New Fabric. Once used, always used. | 
MUCH CHEAPER THAN SILK OR LINEN. 
BETTER’ THAN EITHER. 


For Ladios or Gentiomen. 


meagre [meg pena 
wr ask For EXCELDA ‘HANDKERCHIEFS, 
@OLD MEDAL AWARDED, tendon mapageeien, 1002. 


ey 


£1s a Week in Prizes! See inside and try for some of these sovereigns. 


WHAT THE 
RUSSIAN 
WORKMAN 
Is LIKE. 

SEE! 
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To INTEREST: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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_ Ra. aptitade tor the ume. | WHICH IS THE BEST BICYCLE? 
[s Billiards a Manly Game? born, with good “hands * We are anxious to purchase half-a-dozen bicycles for 


born billiard — players. Legere 2 of thin paper, but we sre in Gout as 
oo « By H. W. STEVENSON. = « «. That, of course, 18 ® | the most ae ioe Vins nahi we Si casita 
to let us know what make of bicycle they prefer. 

All you have to do is to write on the coupon below the name 
of the bicycle you would like to have if you won it, attach your 
name and address, put the coupon in an envelope, and address 
it to the "Bicycle"? Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

We shall purchass s'x of the best bicycles, and shall present 
these to readers in an easy competition. Three of them will 
be gentlemen's bicycles and three of them will be ladies’ 
bicycles. Only those bona-fide readers of the paper who send in 
their votes for the bicycles will be eligible to comfete in the 
competition in which the bicycles will be offered. 

It is to your advantage to get as many votes as possible 
from your friends, for the more you get the greater the chance 
of your favourite make of bicycle topping the lst. 

Each reader is limited to one vote. 


, ui 
gxey Witutam Srevexson was born at Hull in | use unless are added to it other qualities which, if 

1874. He began his brilliant billiard career as assist- | partly natural, are mainly acquired. 
ant-marker at the Conservative Club, St. J ames’s | The first of these is perseverance. To become a first- 
Street. Later on he went to Natal to take charge of | class player incessant and concentrated practice is 
the billiard-room of the Horseshoe Hotel, Pietermaritz- | necessary, and the player must be willing to practise 
burg, and played all over South Africa, winning the ! at all times. 
championship of that country. | To-day, while the ques- | I remember when Harverson and I were in charge ¢f 
tion of supremacy between him, John Roberts, and | the billiard-room at the Horseshoe Hotel, Pictermaritz- 
Charles Dawson is yet in dispute, he is certainly second | burg, we would frequently start practising after wo 
in popularity with the public only to John Roberts. | had been marking for seven or eight hours on end, and 
Indeed, Mr. Stevenson is the only player who can vie | that with the mercury well over 100° in the shade. 
with the veteran in rapidity of scoring, fire, dash, and| I should say that at least five years’ practice is 
absolute genius for the game. At the time of writing | necessary before one can acquire any real command 
there is every ‘prospect of o match between him and | over the balls. Few people have any idea of what an 
Roberts, an event, which, if it does “come off,” will | uphill fight the young professional billiard-player has 
excite tremendous interest. Mr. Stevenson holds many | to reach the scratch mark. 

When he starts there will probably be at least helf 
a dozen Fag day who can give him a quarter of the 
game and a beating. To catch them up he has obviously 
to improve by twenty-five per cent., and all the time 
he is improving probably they also are improving, and 
so he will often be tempted to abandon a seemingly 


impesrie task. 
e next great quality a billiard-player must hare 
is patience, with which is closely allied good-tempcer. 

+ takes professional billiard-player from two to 
ced hive zeets) P aying in public, te tah simply to sit 
; still, or, as t ase goes, “to sit tight. 

sig of the manliness of the ; 1 a © ther wor ay ak leara to manele un dis- 

: re ; ur’ when things are going badly for you. you 

ag ogres! Senn pipers 2 do not con- | 8° ® player Rigesing, ied his opponent is making a 
sider it a manly game. Some of them say, as a Boer 


big break, you may be pretty certain that he is going 
Landrost once said to me, that it is only “ pushing little to 


balls about with a stick.’’ 

Others object to it because they say it leads to 
betting, drink, and bad company generally. While 
others, again, and they perhaps have most reason on 
their side, say that it is an indoor game, and, there- 
fore, is nota manly exercise. , 

J do not think, however, that any one of these objec- 
tions will bear examination. Take the first: Apart 
from the fact that to learn to push the balls about to 
advantage takes years of study and practice, would 
grown men spend money and time in either pushing 
the balls about or in watching them being pushed about 
if that were a fair description of the game? 

As regards the second objection, it is true that the 
majority of billiard-rooms are attached to public- 
houses. But because a map goes into a public-house, 
does it follow that he must drink to excess? 

I have never heard so, and as a matter of fact, I 

should say that a man who Goes into a public-house to 
play billiards is far less likely to drink too much, than 
one who goes there simply to drink. I am sure that 
if a billiard-player drinks too much he would do so 
whatever game pares. 
The same applies to betting. Billiards is sufficiently 
jmreresting i itself without the added excitement of 
betting. Men who bet on billiards do so because they 
are betting men by nature, and not because there is 
no interest in the game, unless money is played for, 
aa is the case with most card games. 

Undesirable characters are to be found in billiard- 
Tooms, but 90 oe ae everywhere else, and no one but 


“Name of Bicycle ........sssscsssssecnsenceessseneseeseenestens 
Name of Competitor .......ccccsrssereereees 


consecut —V 
and the — break under the present Billiard Asso- 
ciation Ri vis. 


Seen nel 
LETTING HIM DOWN. 

“xr afraid, Bobby,” said his mother, “ that when 
I tell your papa what a naughty boy you’ve been to- 
day, he will punish you severely.” 

“ Haveyou got to tell him?” asked Bobby, arfxiously. 

“Oh, yes; I shall tell him immhediately after dinner.’” 

The look of concern on Bobby’s face deepened, until 
a happy thought struck him. 

° dacs . “Well, ma,” said he, “give him a better dinner 

Then, as every billiard-player knows, there are times | than usual. You might do that much for me.” 
when your spnen cannot do wrong, and yee cannot _—_—___—oe-—_————. 
do right. balls persistently break well for him, 
badly for you, and every misfortune that can happen 
to you does happen. 

This is tho time when you are apt to lose your 
temper, and once you have lost it, you havo lost’ the 
game as well. 

The third essential to success is good health, which 
necessarily involves temperate and clean lyiag, Per- 
sonally, I am not a teetotaler, and I do not believe in 
tectotalism for billiard players. 

Billiards is not a game one can play, so to speak, in 
cold blood, and I know of no better tonic during a 
big match than a glass of good wine with one’s meals. 
But anything like cxcess is fatal. 

To make a break of 300 or 400 you must be as 
physically fit as any footballer or cricketer, for the 
slightest fatiguo of eye or hand, and you lose “ touch’”’ 
at once. 

The actual muscular exertion involved in a match of, 
say, 18,000 up, is by no means slight, while the strain 
upon the nerves is very severe. In short, a man who is 
Pt ysically or morally weak will never be o first-class 

ayer. ‘ . 

r Now, all these qualities I have mentioned as essential 
to success at billiards—viz., perseverance, practice, 
good-temper, and physical and moral health—may be 
summed up under the 
heading of self-con- 


‘col. surely pe 3 —_— ” : 
game which demands , 
self-control from " $ a. 
4 
: nc 


“Wao came out ahead in that strect row between 
Blowly and Bluffly?”’ 
“ Bluffly did, but he had nearly half a street for # 
tart.” 
—o1jo———_ 
Bosse: “ Didn’t sg say yesterday that it was 
wrong to striko another? ” : 
bie’s Father: “Yes, Bobbie.” 
Bobbie: “ Well, I wish you'd tell my teacher so.”” 
° —_— Io 
“Tos,” whispered the.good woman in the dead of 
night, “there are burglars in the house.” ; 
“Qo and see, my dear,” replied Tom, sleepily. “ They 
wouldn’t dare to strike a woman.” 


LOVE BY PROZY. 

Here Meurer, a German professor, on the return 
from his honeymoomhit upon the expedicnt of con- 
necting the house and his business office by telephone 
so that he could talk to his bride while away from 


ie. 

For some days swoet words of tenderest affection 
wero exchanged per wire between the loving couple, 
but eventually Herr Muller e tired of being con- 
stantly called to the ’phone by his wife, so he gavo 
his old clerk, Herr Hobes, whose tone of voice strik- 
ingly resembled his principal’s, some private instruc- 
tions. 


Next morning, and for several mornings, in fact, 


® simpleton « play a stranger for moncy. If a 
ened cal exept -< page ioe can, in nine | those who play it, is a Hobes was installed = tho tel hone and engaged in 
; im down as-a sharper. ly game. an amorous conversation with the invisib " 
The great majority of billiard players play, I am. —w Muller. e invisible Mrs 
cure, frye sheer love of the game; if they don’t, it is ——— Apparently this state of things was entirely satis- 
fault of billiards. ‘| Netcusoun: “How long did you stay at the club | factory, for tho lady appeared to take increasing de- 


light in the conversation. 

One day Herr Muller left his office early in the 
afternoon, qiite oblivious of his clerk and the tele- 
arg) oad aap og, Gomera 

entering ouse he found his wif 
— abet in the tase nerd in the inving en 
the telephone, bu: i ith 
was the servant mal ! Sng teen ee eee ees 


thesis rds billiards being an indoor game, it is true 
- . it is not a manly exercise in the sense that cricket 
=i football is, but I shall endeavour to show that success 

it demands menly ‘qualities just as much as those 


other games, After all, the point, if I understand it : Well?” (Dead si y 
z is whether billiards, 4 a game, is manly, the et ° pcan niacin neai 


right 
“he of its surroundings being secondary. N.B.—Diagrams and paper patterns of this joke sent 
essential to success at billiards is natural 9” application. 


| AR rights reserved.) 


yesterday, Jones?” 
Jones: “Ohe the best part of the evening.”’ 
‘ a ones “Why, John, you came home in half an 
our i 


“A Gardener's Year.” Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s acow book. See page 589. 


A Boy and a Girl. 
He was a lank boy of ten with a wide mouth; she was 


as dainty as a fairy, and ten also. 

She sat on the fence swinging a slim black leg, her hat 
half-way down her back, her brown hair rumpled. 

The expression on her face was somewhat disdainful, for 
he wore his Sunday suit and an immaculate collar—items 
sho loathed. 

Her fingers itched to rumple it and to ruffle the smocth- 
ness of his hair. He had come to spend the day, but his 
society bored her, and she had vanished directly lunch was 
over, regardless of the laws of hospitality. 

He had been sent in quest of her. “She would be some- 
where in the garden.” But half an hour had been spent in 
fruitless search. Then he discerned @ speck on ao distant 
fence, and had crossed three fields to reach it. 

As he approached he put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out something. He held it out to her. 1t was his 
best cannon. eae tues 

M4 What's trat old gun for?” she asked, eyeing it criti- 
cally. ? 

“ls for you,” he said, thrusting it forward. “It'll 
shoot off real powder and shot.” 

Her bright eyes sparkled. “Will it really?” she con- 


descended to say, and sie’ off the fence. . 
“I wonder if you could knock me down?” she said 
suddenly. 


“T could if you were a boy,” he said, looking surprised. 

She coloured angrily. “I can run faster than any of the 
boys round here, except Hugh, of course. I can climb 
higher, and £ can make a boy's fist. There!” She thrust 
it Scovard for his inspection. “Now, will ycu fight me!” 
she asked, standing squarely up to him. 

“No, of course not,” he exclaimed, colouring. “I 
wouldn’t fight a girl.” 

“Then I won't play with you, and you can keep your 
stupid old gun,” she cried indignantly. “I hate being 

a a0 I en Fy a = as i a boy . I ee 
make m: ._ I can do everythin lo jus 

pope i on they lon; I can beat them all oxeent Hugh, 
and I hate silly footling girls’ Re 

She tossed her head and began walking quickly away. 
He ran after her. 

“I didn’t mean it like that,” he protested hn “Tl 
do any other sort of boys’ games, but I wouldn't hit you, 


See, 
we Hugh does,” burst in an indignant voice. “ He hits as 
hard as if I were really a boy. He never lets me win. 
Why, he even made my nose bleed.” 
“Well, he’s your brother,” said the boy, “so perhaps 
it’s all t for him; but it would be caddish of me. 
tell you what; let’s wrestle.” 
“ All right,” she exclaimed one, tossing away her 
less collar. 


They were well 


he said, and ney set to. 
ich would have won the 


t 
it is doubtful w 


exclaimed the boy in dismay, but 
” exc’ 
laughed. : tie 


she sat 7 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. It’s only a broise. I'll put 
some stuff on, so’s not to get it coloured. People make 
such « fuss if it shows. You really aren’t bad, you know,” 
she added, getting up. “Let's go and fire off the cannon. 
- I’ve got some Gapender in the schoo! Hugh 
gave me hast holidays.” 

They walked towards the house. 

“TI wish your name wasn’t Anthony,” she exclaimed. 
“It’s a hideous name, and it sounds so prim and stupid. 
It makes me think you are, end.I daresay you aren't 
really," she added, with great condéirension. «Why can’t 
you be called Nat or Ton yway!” 

en | er won't allow it to be shortened,” he 
replied, feeling that it was a sort of stigma. 

I like — naine,” he added. 

“What, Mabel? I simply hate it.” 

“No, ie,” he replied. 

“Oh, nobody but Dad is allowed to call me that,” she 

peg loftily. “You -—— You can say Mab, and I’m 

to you Nat. You don’t look like an Anthony 
eat ae 

ler brown eyes as le wreck o 

spotless collar. He put up his hand anxiously. she 
“Oh, er it dt ve ag ol ae with a 
langh ran won't m 1 i 
look like a raggamuffin.” sis gh atten 
“I like a raggomuffin best,” said Mab conclusively. 
“Come on, I'll race you to the house. We will get in 
the pry, window, else they will want to know what we 
want. If they knew I was going to get gunpowder the: 
might tell me not to, and then I couldn't. But no one heb 
ever said yet that I mayn’t, and after all it is special, 
crretisfod with thie sophistry) off che sped, A 
sop! A e , Anthony not 
but she to reach the window frst. 
admiringly. 
you see, I am always 
beat 


815 a weex! 
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A Youth and a Maiden. 


Anruory’s y-brown eyes looked into Mab’s with 
undisguised a tion. The mellow autumn landscape 
was @ fitting background to her brilliant colouring and 

e8 


fad wot ab the lace where, as children, 
he hed cloned’ ber hie Eat he, : 


cannon. 
It had cost him a wrench to take it to her, and she had 
almost re; d it. . 


scarlet bo 2 Rage jauntily on her brown hair, from which 
breed in Such to touch rel peste sy 

ma "s gly. 
"When do yon got she aske 


rer ac d him. 
“Next week,” he replied with pet in his voice. “I 
am glad to see you alone, Mab, as I wanted to speak to 
ou. 


you. 

“You have had plenty of opportunities of speaking to 
me,” replied Mab cally. “We see other most days.” 

“Yes, but somebody else is lly there, too. Mab, 
you must have guessed why I want to see you alone. 
We've been comrades so long now, ever since we were both 
ten Force old.” 

“Well,” Mab broke in, “what of that? What ere you 
going to 


8a’ ? ”» 
He locked. surprised. “ Qaly thet T love you. dear. That 
can’t surprise you. May I hope that when I come back 
you will marry me?” . ; 

- you! No, certainly not.” Mab's answer came 
with cruel decision. There was a tinge of contempt in her 
tones. Anthony coloured. 

“Mab, you don’t mean that?” he said earnestly. “You 
know how I have loved you all my life; how I would 
spend the rest of it in mailing cg happy.” 

“You couldn't,” came t chilling interruption. 
“Anthony, I am almost tempted to be angry with you, 
though of course you meant well. You could not give me 
anything I wanted. I could never be the wife of a pocr 
on nor of an unimportant, insignificant man, only in the 
ruck, 

“I want to be somewhere above the crowd. I want to 

do things; to have power, wealth, position. I want it in 

a wide sphere, in a =—— —— I am sick of my 

narrow, stupid little round. I want to be of more import- 

ance t ing Tennis Champion and Golf Champicn 

bare There are other worlds to conquer, and I want to 
o it.” 7 

She was standing beside him now, her eyes shining as 
she thought of the possibilities life held for her. en 
they fell on Anthony's face. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “I’m sorry. Whatever pos- 
sessed you to think that I would marry you! Now, I ask 
you, have I ever led you to think so? ‘Encouraged you,’ 
as the saying is? 'e were children together, and if I 
remember rightly, I treated you with scant respect. I 
trust my manners mended as my skirts es but 

ou are my 


us 
friendship. 
as such a matter of 


But she had always taken An’ 
to be tolerated ; reagieme 


no hero. It was im , therefore, that she coul 
suddenly readjust him into tion of lover. 
“Nothing more, Mab, really? I have hoped so much 


. , what do the other 
things matter without love? Isn’t that best? Dear, do 
give me a word of hope. I will win a name for you. You 
shall shine in a wider sphere, if only I may be beside 


Tlie ecteed tise had, ietche at him from her. 
a 56 16 Wouae then ndiens, Asthon , to talk like that. I 
ee \enralg-ob y 
e a ‘wa; er an: » nex 
hee oe oc il wees oo 
Next week he sailed for South Africa. 
e e e e _ @ 
Mab’s idea of what she wanted was mere! 
when she refused Anthony so mnpentically, an 
It 


nebulous 


was, 
her Soler: 


ade 


ster was frankly dazzled by his wealth. It is less easy to 


ccording to 1 rule, she ought to have loathed the 
thet Hugh and Asloey been 
models of -what const 


through ell crises in his life. 

Mab met a personality ten times stronger than her 

own, and a woman who has ruled invariably to be 

ruled. She had no brother or friend at her side to state o 

few blunt truths about the man; only an igfatuated aunt. 
Mr. Rudolstein found Mab brilliant, young, ambitious, 

and, a trait to which he by no means sbieasi, attractive 


to men. 
He that she was capable of ruled; she 
feet H cgportaatty Go oa and she seined it biindiy, 
ero i come ’ 
thinking that now me would out her day duu 
The engagement was brief, and a little later on in the 


Geo cur new competition on page 


A Man and a Woman 


gorgeous blue of the sky and the brilliant sunshine 
to m Mab as she crossed the meadow to see!: 
the shade of the wood. The place was the same as it had 
days of her heedless childhood. She was 
almost at spot where she had declared to Anthony that 
she longed for power and position. 
She had wished to shine m a larger circle than their litt!e 
world afforded. 
She had realised that wish to the full. 


hers. chy top om her word or smile, craved her 
te lean Ne cancived foe ba’ cat fen’ posed 

em. No one cared for her, or her su in- 
fluence over her husband. : ae ' 

They desired to keep on his side, the winning side, and 
to win with him. But influence over him Nore. 
On the contrary, he exercised a baleful influence over her. 

He bade her wear smile, and lure the 

r foolish flies to his gigantic webs, that he might add 
ir gold to his own ill-gotten store. 

Now it was all over. The nine-days’ wonder at Mr. 
Budolstein’s gigantic failure, the arrest and the suicicle, 
had filled the newspapers and given ample food for ccn- 
versation. : 

It was already a month old, and was done with so far cs 
the public was concerned. But to Mab the horror of it ai 
was fresh upon her. It filled her with dismay that sho 
should be glad to be free from the man she learnt to 
loathe and feer; that she should be glad to be freed frcm 
the burden of his tainted gold. 

She had thought to possess power and influence, whi.': 
she had intended to use for good. But the Rudolsicin 
wealth had been a power for evil only, and the name <f 
Rudolstein had been like a wrecker’s torch on a rocky 


coast. 

She had learnt to loathe the kle of diamonds sinco 
she had worn them under compulsion, to stand with a set 
smile and receive her guests, knowing that there was litt!c 

erence between — and victim. 

A step sounded behind her, and she turned sharply. 
Anthony was standing there. 3 

ae not gct here sooncr,” he said simply, raising 


his 
a thought you were in Africa,” she said, holding out 


lied. 

“You should not have come. You could not do any 
good,” she said, with a catch in her voice. 

“ You needed somebody by you. I could not stay away.” 

A silence fell between them, and they walked on into the 
cool shadows of the wood. 

“ What are you she asked. 

“T'm still a man, but I'm getting on,” 
“And you, what do you intend to do?” ko 


“ At present I can’t think. But I 
have done with play.” She smiled 
. She was 


“IT was. I came as soon as I heard,” he 


must work now. I 


: 


interests 
friendship to-go for ?” he asked 
tia cade os heaped more 


is no need for you to spoil it for 
eg Eo 


“No, I can’t let me Let 
and hide myself till people have forgotten « hifie,” she 
“Dear, it is ust at this time that you most need me at 
side, As my wif shall f - : 
v\nhe pus her haxd in I ee 
“There are some’ T shall never want to forget,” 
she said. “And one of will be the simple loyalty of 
a friend.” 
§93. 
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Tue Russian workman, his needs, his demands, his 
oppressions, stir the heart and mind of Great Britain 
to its depths at the present moment. What he is, 
and how he lives, seem a minor consideration. It may 
be interesting to see him at home. 

Forty-three years ago he was a mere slave—could be 
bought and sold like a beast. 
and we must now see what freedom has done for him. 

He is, above all cas Ce pious. His religious fer- 
your astonishes one. e is horribly afraid of the 
vengeance of the Saints, and for this reason the 
Russian calendar has never been altered—they still 
count old style. . 

He is a believer in fairies, always malignant spirits 
to be guarded against, but who may be coaxed into good 
humour by little gifts. He is extremely afraid of “The 
Evil Eye,” and many and weird are the charms prac- 
ticed with the object of averting it. 

He will never sleep in the dark, nor will he live alone. 
He is nervous, superstitious, ignorant, but withal 
kindly, hospitable, generous. But he is idle. He will 
rarely work five days in the week, and he cannot be 
depended upon. . 

THE RUSSIAN WORKMEN ARE HIRED DAY BY DAY. 

Employers will understand that when they learn that 
hiring is done from day to day. 

I was at one time in Moscow. Thaw had set in, and 
gangs of working men were clearing the streets of 
frozen snow. 

When the clock struck noon they threw down their 
tools in the middle of the street, lay down beside 
them, and went to sleep! 

Greatly surprised, I turned to a Russian friend and 
said: “Can that be allowed? Those men will be killed 
by the passing vehicles.”’ 

She merely shrugged her shoulders and said: “ Even 
so; it is the will of God.” 

They are such fatalists. “The will of God” 
always their cry. 

Mistresses have the right of miminivtering corporal 
punishment or their handmaidens, but may be fined as 
much as five roubles (about ten shillings) should the girl 
complain to the police. 

Such a little episode as this does not necessarily 
terminate the engagement. Although the right exists, 
it is very seldom practised, for Russian girls of that 
class are, as a rule, very amiable and good-tempered, 
though idle in the extreme, and the mistresses under- 
stand them, and are forbearing towards them. 


HE BUYS HIS FOOD CHEAPLY. 


In the Russian palaces, no man-servant dces duty for 
more than a week at a time, he then goes off duty for 
another week. - 

Though wages may seem low to our minds, the 
Hemian working man is not so poor as many people 

ink. 

Their standard of comfort is low: food is cheaper 
than with us. Provisions may be obtained at a very 
low rate, in the open market, and the Russians are 
very sharp bargainers. 

Meat may be had for twelve kopecs (about 3d.) a 
pound of 144 ounces, black bread at a farthing, and 
white from a halfponny. The Russian peasant lives 
dacgely on what is called “kasha,’? semolina, rye, 
barley, boiled with milk. Cabbage soup is also largely 
eaten. In winter this is made of salted cabbage. He 
is also a fish eater, and fish is cheap and plentiful 
throughout Russia. 

He lives, generally speaking, in a corner of a cellar. 
A miserable habitation, likely to be inundated at any 
time, for floods are frequent in St. Petersburg. 

NOBLES AND WORKMEN LIVE IN THE SAME HOUSE. 

In the floors above him live counts, barons, or 
princes, and their wives and daughters. Dressmakers 
and milliners may live above them, for the flat system 
prevails in Russia, and great nobles will cheerfully let 
out part of their houses. 

Should the children in the cellars die, or the wives 
get ripest waa with rheumatism, the father says, with 
great submission: “It is the will of God.” 

Many = prefer French or German work- 
people, to w they pay a higher rate of wages than 
to the Russian, and with profit to themselves. 

The reason is obvious. The French or German will 
work steadily, week in and week out. The Russian is 
incapable of so doing, though his work is far superior 
to that of the German. 

Russian women, who are the best needleworkers in 
Europe, are nearly useless in a warkahow, as you cannot 
depend on them. The head of a baby linen warehouse 
that did most of the sewing for the Imperial house- 
hold, told me the following story : 

The Empress likes, so far as possible, to give the 
Grand Duchesses’ work to Russian people, and an order 
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orkman | _ 
as he really is. 


This article ts written by Miss M. Eagar, who for several years resided 
in the Russian Imperial Court. Miss Eager tells you exactly what the Russian 
qworkman is, bis superstitions, how he lives, and what he eats. It shows that 
he is not so deserving of sympathy as we Britons suppose. 
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for some little smocks for 
the children had n 
placed with this firm. 

“ Just two of the workers 
were able to do this ‘Eng- 
lish work,’ as smocking is 
called in Russia. 

“Two of the little gar- 
ments were finished, when 
one of the workers was 
taken suddenly ill. For 
some unaccountable reason 
the other woman ref to 
continue the work. She said she was tired and wanted 
a holiday. She had saved three roubles and wished 
to spend them. . 

“Vainly her employer urged upon her the necessity of 
finishing the work fér the little Grand Duchesses, and 
offered her up to five roubles a day if she would only 
stay on for another week. 

“The workwoman simply said: ‘The money doesn’t 
matter. I’m going to my mother’s home.’ 

“She went, and did not return for six months, and 
the smocks lay unfinished all that time.”’ 

In the palace was an aged Englishwoman. The 
electric li it in her room had gone astray, and a work- 
man was brought in to see to it. 

It was dark, and he would not venture into the room 
alone with a candle, but brought a footman with him. 

He presently called in a housemaid, and for several 
days after we were mystified at the bowing and bless- 
ing of themselves that went on. 

asked the housemaid what it meant. and was told 
that God had indeed blessed the aged Englishwoman, 
and for a sign had put a fiery cross into her room. 

Naturally, I wanted to see it, and persuaded the 
girl to come with me. 

Hanging over the bed was a little cross painted with 
luminous paint. The girl was utterly horrified when 
I took it in my hand, nor could she be persuaded to 
touch it, and she would not believe the explanation of 
the matter, not even when the recipient of this mark 
of Divine favour told her the same story. 

FEW WORKERS ARE ABLE TO READ. 

Very few working men or women are able to read. 
Education is backward, though improving. and there 
are few children now who do not attend school. But 
we must wait a little for results. 

They are crying out for a Constitution, but they do 
not understand the very meaning of the word. 

Largely owing to their unsanitary habits, the popu- 
lation increases very slowly, for the children die off. 
All over Russia from thirty-five to forty per cent. of 
infants perish. The Government are trying to combat 
this terrible evil, but the people are so conservative that 
ae have a difficult task. 

he Russians are, as a rule, very unoriginal. Like 
the people of the East, they can copy exactly anything 
given to them. 

A friend of mine had an English lamp which went 
out of order. She brought it to a lamp shop and 
ordered another. She was told that it should be nade 
to order. 

Some time elapsed, and the lamp came home, but 
she could not light it. She took it back to the shop, 
and the proprietor 
was much surprised 
that she was not 
satisfied, saying: 
“ But in the model 
you brought us, the | 
screw did not work 
either.” 


oho ______— 
USEFUL MAN. 

A CHELseEa pensioner, seated on the Thames Embank- 
ment, was lamenting the death of an old comrade. 

“Poor old fellow,”’ he sighed, “how shall I get on 
without him?” 

“Were you much attached to him?” asked a by- 
stander. 

“It is not exactly that, sir,’’ he repliod: “but, you 
see, he had lost his left leg and I have lost my right. 
We shared a pair of boots between us, and it will be 
very difficult to find another in the hospital whose fect 
are the same size.” 

Jexxy: “Why can’t a man court his wife after 
marriage as he docs before?” 

George: “ Because it’s foolish to chase something 
you've got.” 


—_—— sie 
“You horrid thing,” exclaimed the enraged wife. 
“T’ll throw my shoe at you.” 
“Oh, a little thing like that wouldn’t hurt,” he 
replied kindly. 
And then they made up. 
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Ten Royal Lovers. 


(Concluded from last week) 


5. The Public Love-making cf the Kaiser’s Son. 

Tr sounds as though it might be a fine thing to be 
Royal and in love. The combination of words has a 
ring that tickles the ears and stimulates the fancy 
till one investigates. Then the position looms up 
tantalising in the extreme, Royal lovers belong first 
to the people. 

At the present moment the young people who, of all 
the world, realise this to their sorrow, are the Crown 
Prince of Germany and the Duchess Cecilia of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. 

They are betrothed. This means that they are a 
centre of interest throughout the whole German Em- 

ire. From far and near the people journcy on foot, 
ehind horses, carts and wagons to catch a glimpse 
of “Unser Kaiser’s’”’ son and tho lovely, lucky sister 
of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

“There they are! There they are! Hoch der 
Kaiser’s son!??) From morning till night, in order 
to give pleasure to the people the young couple find 
themselves on parade. 

Alas, they are in love! And their dream, like the 
dreaia of any ordinary young couple in love, is to get 
off by themselves and look into cach other’s eyes and 
know cach other better and better, and whisper sweet 
words, that would sound idiotic to every other living 
human being, into each other’s cars, 

Hew can they do these things when some one is 
always looking at them, approaching with a present 
at the most inopportune moment, or shouting 
“ Hoch!” in their ears to drown the ccho of their own 
sweet words? 

The Emperor has given orders, wise Emperor that 
he is, that all who wish to sce the Royal couple shall 
be admitted. He and his bride shake hands all day 
long with enthusiastic crowds of their subjects. 

They go to take a drive and their way along tho 
streets is cheered at every step. They drive out 
beyond the Potsdam gates accompanied by outriders 
and caperons. Wherever they go the roads are lined 
with people who-have taken up the cry of “ The Prince ! 
The Bore yr 

A thousand eyes are upon him if he should for an 
instant so far forget his dignity as to grasp the hand 
of the girl he is soon to marry. 

It would be all very well if they were not so much 
in love. 

But when one happens to be in love, the divinity 
that doth hedge in a King must be a hard thing to 
bear. Not only hard for the man, but for the girl too. 
For, no matter how ehe looks at it, allowing for the 
fact that it tickles her vanity to be so much a centre 
of attraction, she must realise that in the eyes of her 
dearly beloved Prince she must always be second. 

The Prince at twenty-two is, by-the-way, remarkably 
mature for his age. He has been credited with all 
sorts of escapades, which have been declared by his 
subjects to be untrue. Whether they be true or not, 
he has come out of them all beloved of his people, and 
with the reputation of being neither a milksop nor a 

rig. 

. Times without number he was said to be in hot water 
because of his riotous heart. Then with all the magni- 
ficence befitting a more staid youth, he celebrated his 
coming of age, took the Royal oath in the presence 
of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the Crown 
Prince of Italy, the Prince of Wales, Prince Charles of 
Sweden and other of the highest dignitaries of 
Europe, and appeared to settle down. 

The surest sign of this is that the sportsman Prince 
has fallen in love, in love, they say, head over heels, 
with the sweet young Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

And he has fallen in love in a way that pleases his 
father, for through the young Duchess the Royal houses 
of Germany, Denmark, and Great. Britain will be 
closely allied. Her sister married Prince Christian of 
Denmark, and her mother was a daughter of the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, and her sister’s brothcr-in- 
law married Princess Maud of Wales. 

He met the Duchess first at a State ball in Berlin. 
She was but seventeen, blonde, slim, willowy, and with 
cheeks like roses. The question of his marriage had 
often been discussed, and always he had shrugged his 
shoulders. But suddenly it occurred to him that 
marriage wasn’t such a bad idea after all. He 
nourished the thought and made the Duchess the 
heroine of it, with the result that the whole grand 
ducal family of Mecklenburg were invited on to Berlin 
to witness, ostensibly, the great annual parade of the 
Guard Corps. 

The next day the distinguished house party made 
an excursion to a pretty hunting schloss in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin. And the Crown Prince and the 
little Duchess were actually permittcd to wander off 
alone. No one heard his proposal, not a single Royal 
ear, but the Duchess’s own. 

Not until, blushingly, they themselves announced the 
happy event did any one know that it had really come 
to pass. From that moment they went on parade to 
fu ure until after thoir marriage the fate of all Royal 
overs. ; 


K.C.B..” being the last adventures of Mr. Hyne’s famous hice, 
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Where is the Tallest Chimney ? ! 
The famous chimney stack at Messrs. Townshend’s 
chemical works at Glasgow, is the tallest chimney in 
the world, Though only S2ft. in diameter, it has a 
height of 454ft. It was erected in 1857, and is still 
counted one of the sights of the city. Before this, in , 
1843, another firm in Glasgow built a monster chimney 
at their chemical works, which measures 40ft. in 
diameter at the base, and is 435}ft. high. The cost | 
was about £12,000. 


What is the Record Price for an Egg-shell ? | 
The record price for an empty egg-shell was 
£3830 15s., paid on June 20th, 1900, for the egg of the 
reat auk, of which the last known living example was 
Sectroyed in 1844, There are about eighty great auk’s 
known, and these command fancy prices. In the 
thirties an egg might be bought for two francs, but in 
1882 a single egg sold for £110. The price still went 
up; in 1894 one was sold for 175 guineas, and in 1895 
another for 165 guineas; whilst in 1899 a specimen 
realised 300 guineas. 
The length of the egg sold in 1900 is 53 inches, and 
its greatest width is a little over 3 inches. 


Do Ante Act as Police ? 

For at least four centuries ants have been used in 
China to protect fruit trees from insect ravagere. 
Orange trees in Canton are much sagaced by worms 
which infest them, and ants, red and yellow, which: 
make their nests on trees, are imported from the hill 
country to protect the fruit. 

A large orange grower in Florida took the hint and 
secured large crops, while his neighbours had but 
little fruit. He syringed his trees with syrup and 
water, and thus drew on swarms of ants, which soon 
killed the insects which were destroying the blossoms 
in the bud. 

Where must Cattle be Mussled ? 

Close to the frontier of Nepal is the mountain of 
Sandook-Phu, which means in the Thibetan language 
“The Hill of the Poison-plant,” or Aconite. This 
plant is so abundant, and so deadly in its effects, that 
all sheep and cattle passing over the mountain are 
muzzled by their drivers. An English traveller saw at 
its foot great heaps of discarded bamboo muzzles. 

Curiously enough only those cattle that are newly 
imported from the plains are fatally affected. The 
natives believe that the sheep of the district learn to 
shun the youngest leaves, which are the most virulent. 
A more likely explanation is that they grow habituated 
to the drug by taking it in small quantities. 

Which ie the most Magnificent Church in 
the World ? 

There can bo little doubt that the Church of Our 
Saviour in Moscow is supreme in its magnificence. It 
was e to commemorate the deliverance of Mos- 
cow from the French, and cost about a million sterling 
by the time it was finished. 

The building is of white stone, crowned by a gilded 
dome, and cupolas, on which there is nearly a 
thousand pounds weight of gold. The interior decora- 
tions, which are a wonderful combination of precious 
stones, marbles, gold, and silver, are of unparalleled 
splendour. On the walls different coloured and rare 
marbles rise from a dado of jasper tier on tier and 
the whole is surmounted by a magnificent frieze of 
frescoes and carvings. The building will hold 10,000 
worshippers, and covers two acres of land. 


What was the Price of a King’s Life ? 

According to Anglo-Saxon laws, every man’s life, 
including that of the King, was valued at a fixed price, 
and anyone who took it could commute the offence by 
& money payment upon a fixed scale. The life of a 
peasant was reckoned to be worth 200 shillings, that 
of a man of noble birth 1,200 shillings, and the killin 
of 5 ne involved the regicide in a payment of 7,200 
shillings. 

It has been pointed out that the heir to the throne 
could thus get rid of the existing occupant by murder- 
ing him, and thereafter handing over the fine, accord- 
ing to the scale, to the exchequer, when his offence 
would be purged, and his money would come back to 
himself, for in those days the sovereign received all 
fines as personal perquisites. There is very little 
doubt that these Saye means were practically applied 
in the case of some of the rulers of England in the pre- 
Conquest period. 
Were Lamps or Candles Used First ? 

Lamps were used before candles. They date back 
almost as far as history gocs, and were common in 
ancient Egypt, China, Assyria, Greece and Rome. 
Lamp, from the Greek lampas, a torch, and candle from 
kandeel, the Egpytian word for a common lamp, 
originally meant the same thing, and the Mosaic 
candlestick held oil lamps, not candles, as we now use 
the word. 

Man early improved on the torches of the Homeric 
age, and caught the idea of obtaining light from porous 
ibre soaked in animal or rapetanle oils. Lamps of 
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brass, 
have 
yramide and in ancient 
dian temples; and common 
were 


eri g 
7 al 
arposes in Greece in the 
Fourth century BC. 
earliest candles we hear of were those of the ancient 
Romans made of rushes coated with fat or wax. 
What Phrase was Coined in Bedlam ? 

The phrase “to sham Abraham” was coined in 
Bedlam—or Bethlehem Hospital, where there was at 
one time an Abraham Ward, the inmates of which, 
upon certain days, were permitted to go out as 
licensed ars on behalf of the hospital. These 
mendicant lunatics were known as “ Abraham men, 
and their success in invoking the pity of the charitable 
was such that they had many unlicensed imitators, 
who, when discovered, were said “to have shammed 
Abraham.” 

What is the Liquorice Plant ? : : 

The liquorice plant resembles a rose with a single 

reen stem, reaches a height of about three feet, and 
bears a small purple star-shaped flower. The first 
resembles a loosely-twisted string 
to twenty feet in length. The 
second year it assumes a woody substance when dry, 
and the third year it acquires its commercial value. 

The time for digging the root is the winter, when 
it is dried, and crushed under heavy stones drawn 
round on it by mules, much as olives are crushed to 
extract their oil. 

What are “Raised Beaches ?”’ ' 

In upheavals of land near the sea, when it rises so 
quickly as to carry the line of shingle above the reach 
of the waves, the flat terraces thus formed are called 
“raised beaches,” and generally consist of sand and 
shingle, hardened to the consistency of puddingstone. 

Their nature and ition leave no doubt that in 
ancient times these levels have been washed by the 
wares. Such terraces abound along the coasts of 
Cornwall and Wales; and on both sides of Scotland 
four or five of these “strand-lines’’ sometimes occur 
one above the other in heights from twenty-five to one 
hundred feet above high-water mark ; 4 are also 
found on the Mediterranean and Baltic shores, and 
round some of the great American lakes, 


Have there been Newspaper Freaks? 

Newspapers, which for the most part are solemn and 
solid records of events, have been run at times in 
quaint and curious ves. Within quite recent 
times, for-instance, there has been in Greece a paper 
which took as its title Taz Mopzran Gneex, prin 
from start to finish in verse, not a mere jingle of 
rhyme, but able and artistic, and as a whole a really 
powerful interesting sheet. 

The record Raper for size was published in New 
York on July 4th, 1859. It bore the pretentious title, 
Tee tnae et SAAOG copies ane ConsTELLATION. Its 
sin ue oO! m les enough to 
turn ont 6,000,000 phe of an ordinary baitpanny 
journal. 


year’s root growth 
of tow, and may run 


THAT PRINTER AGAIN. 

Ture was a slight confusion of type in a country 
newspaper office between the reports of a cattle show 
and a concert, and this is how it got printed: 

“The concert given by the charming young ladies 
of Mrs. X.’s my was highly appreciated. They 
sang in their very best manner, winning the plaudits 
of the entire audience, who pronounced them finest 
herd of shorthorns in the country. A few aro of rich 
meeya cole, but the majority are spotted brown and 
white. 


— foe 
Wire (who is always ailing): “ You will bury me b: 
the side of my first Dakesa’ ale ‘ou, dear?” : 
Husband: “With pleasure, my f bolt 
et 
“Whar strides these r tradesmen do make. A 
few years ago a man lived here who was an ordinary 
butcher, and to-day he is my father-in-law!” 
ee fie 


ANGELINA 2“ Edwin, 
scribe me as your relict 
Edwin: “ Dearest, I never will. I’ll die first.’’ 


a me you'll never de- 


ee oe 
 Wnat is it, sir? ’’ asked the workman who had been 
hailed by Smih. ~ 

“ There’s a piano in here that I want you to fix.” 

“ But I ain’t a piano-tuner ; I’m a carpenter.” 

“I know. I want you to nail the lid down.” 


— ee ff ee 
WHO PAID THE CAB? 

Tunes friends were crossing the Atlantic in a 
luxurious Cunarder, and on the voyage one of them 
in celebration of his birthday, entertained the other 
two to dinner. 


They did themselves well, and were helped to their 
berths by the stewards. Next morning t' was 
visited by his friends, and was found sitting on his 


bunk in pondering mood. In answer to inquiries as to 
his, T ject feisty Ae, but I 

“ airly fit, but I am just wonderi oe 
the cab last night.” j ndering who pai 


of replies that have appea: 


WHAT GLEVER MEN AND WOME 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright Peopie, 


WHAT POLITICIANS ARE SAYING. 

. We need not as a nation fear our age so long as we 
are united to the youth of our Colonies.—Mr, 1. 
Lyttelton, M.P. 

Bors might be fond of playing pranks; but the boy 
who has no mischief in him is no good at all, and will 
never make a man.—Sir P. A. Muntz, M.P. 

Awerrcaxs look forward and have faith in the 
future. We, in this country, seem to be content tv 
look only at the present and to provide for the pre- 
sent.—Sir Walter Foster, M.P. 

We are the only country in the world that has nct 
considered it a matter of national importance to put 
the waterways, canals, and inland navigation into a 
fit condition.—Sir W. Tomlinson, M.P. 

Tune is no city in the world where so much wealtii 
is gathered together ; and there is no city whero there 
is such dire poverty. It is the contrast . . . that 
makes the solution of the unemployed problem so diffi- 
cult.—Mr. Walter Long, M.P. 

WHAT AUTHORS ARE SAYING. 

Tuere is not a nervous disease of the century which 
is not curable by the fencing master.—Mlle. D’Esto-. 

Is there-any city in the world that can produce shop 
windows more completely fascinating than those oi 
London?—Miss Mary Howarth. 

A TRUE patriot does not hate the foreigner ; he looks 
forward to closer intercourse and a complete fratern- 
isation.— Mr. Augustine Birrell, = 

A mirrary Press censorship, like war, is a relic ci 
barbarism, and it is perhaps fitting that the two 
should go hand in hand.—Mr. Thos. F. Millard. 

Turnos that are worth doing are the flowers in tho 
garden of God, and like the flowers they sometimes 
grow in unexpected places.—Mr. Sidney Allnutt. 

Tue German is an eminently practical people, which 


spends very little of its inte al mechanism on 
eee which promise no return.—Mr. F. H. Prevost 
ttersby. 


less, arresti retaising, always that 

won.—. ty Helen Forbes. fr 

WHAT CLEVER PEOPLE IN GENERAL ARE 
SAYING. 


Wa want more lady church workers, and fewer 
churches and chapels.—Lord Mayor of, Manchester. 

Loratry, filial piety, and honesty are the onl 3 
to which the educated Japanese look up.—Mr. Y. 
Okakura. 

I rucnx there is a better prospect for the milk trade 
than there is in any other class of dairy farming.— 
Lord Lichfield oy CREE 
an are not oan ieeted by impel problems, but 

supremacy of former years mger . 
challenged.—Sir Edward Sassoon. me aie 
__it would be a preat benefit to this country gencrally 
if many of the large farms were cut up into smaller 
o so that the workman who has saved £100 to £20) 
could work them.—Sir James Reckitt. 

No one can study our English education without 
feeling proud of our best schools for girls. For healthi- 
ness of tone, vigour of corporate life, and variety of 
organisation they have no rivals in the veel Pic 
fessor Sadler. 

_ Taste in a nee - ped a naturally good manner 
in @ man, a ma o peramen 
clothes.—Mr. George Clausen, Jematinate 


_ WHEN 8 man insures his life he confers a benefit on 
ua Zane aka es Som 
ZOUEDED 1872; 
Accident & Guarantes 
(Empowered by Special dct of Parliament.) 
Funds «ist pecemter, 103) $1,387,985, 
the 
-“Leader”’ Policy 
Accident and Dieense, ani it will be found to faulty 
Prospectus, 


d.—Mr. Lane, K.C. 
OGEA Corporation Limited. 


Bend for 
Over 24,000,000 paid in Claims. 
Midetity Guarantees. Burglary Insurance. 
Workmen’s Compensation. poeta egg on 


DeSieattect Uabiity Beiter and Lif Inepestion and 
Head Office: $6 To 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.@, 
R, db. PAULL, General Monager end Scoretary. 


“—a volume of 488 pagee, ccntaining a telection 
on thie page. 
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I wever met the man or 
woman who knew enory ling 
about gardening, least of 
among those who follow it 

by profession. 
then, let it be understood that J am not a 


Pe gavin, but one, in this respect as in others, 


full of failings. Nor is this which I cultivate a perfect 
garden. Would that it were! 


JANUARY. . ; 
Wonderful are the ways of the British climate ! 
When I laid down my pen ten days days since, the 

weather was so open that I noted a pansy in bloom 
upon the bed that I made a year or so ago beneath 
the great elms, in which to plant perennials and odds 
and ends that do not object to shade, or, at least, will 
thrive moderately therein. 

Since then we have had frost so severe that there 
was skating (for two days only), on the lawn pond, 
This lasted until the 17th, when it looked as if it would 
endure for weeks. That night, however, there caine 
a sudden change, followed Y rain, and now on the 
20th, for three days we have lived in a reeking, white 
mist which is worse than any rain and almost as 
wetting. 

FEBRUARY. : ae 
I fear that some mild artifice is practised in trades 

connected with horticulture. Thus I have heard, on 
good authority, that many of the seeds advertised as 
© Go-and-so’s so-and-so,” are, in reality, grown in bulk 
in New Zealand. Also I believe that, although they 
do not appear in the transaction, there are wholesale 
growers in England who supply different firms with 
the same sced, which each of them christens with its 
own name. However, this may be, there is no doubt 
that horticulture owes a debt to these enterprising 
firms, since the competition between them has re- 
sulted in the production of a very high class of goods. 


MARCH. : 

On visiting the lawn pond border, now very beauti- 
ful with the and purple of the crocus, I found 
that we had at last caught one of the mice which were 
eating the bulbs, but instead of drowning it, as I should 
have done, I let it go free. 

I dare say that by now he is back at the ey and 
once more at work among the crocus bulbs. The truth 
is that, as we grow older, killing anything in cold 
blood, wood-lice, wasps, and black beetles excepted, 
becomes a very distasteful task. And yet we go out 
shooting—some of us, be it admitted, with many 
qualms of conscience—until the rocketers begin to fly. 


APRIL. — 

On the 2nd we were engaged in outwitting my 
natural enemies, the fowls, to insure which end I 
grudge no reasonable expense. 

In the present instance it has involved the purchase 
of a hundred yards of coarse wire-netting, over three 


feet in depth. fs es 

For the fowls, Bob’s food trough is an irresistible 
attraction, and being a hound of virtuous nature and 
forbearing mind (except where rabbits are concerned), 
he never does more than bark at them when they come 
in their multitudes to steal, instead of dragging their 
tails out, like Bustle, the spaniel, as I heartily wish 
that he would do, . 

The result is that they trampfe down the tulips, 
daffodils, and Spanish iris planted between the shrubs, 
dig holes in the ground to dust themselves, especially 
at the base of the wall, where it is warm and sunny, 
and generally make the whole place a reproach, full of 
evil odours. : 

Now, however, I have inclosed it all with wire fixed 
to the iron railings; and raised about an inch above 
the top bar, so that it will cut their feet if they try 
to perch thereon. 

itherto they have been in the habit of spending 
about eight hours out of every twenty-four in this 
shrubbery, but my turn has come, and it is with real 
enjoyment that I see them arrive, glare, chuckle in 
their silly fashion as they look at the unattainable food 
trough, and at length depart, disappointed, to scratch 
elsewhere. 

How hateful a creature is a fowl—at any rate, to 
the gardener—and how culossal is its obstinacy, that 
7 alia can defeat ! 


_A return to the company of Nature after a course of 
city street affects me more than almost any other 
change or ce, gates and this with increasing force as 
the years go by. 

‘or as we—or some of us—grow older, I think that 
more and more do we appreciate the truth that Nature 
is our best companion, and has better gifts to offer to 
those who love er, more kindness, sympathy, and con- 


i ht else 
Extracts from the Author's ‘lation, | than aught ¢ 
New Book on a Year’s JUNE. 
Work in His Garden at Gardening has many 
alleviations, and even 


By &. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Ditchingham, leasures, for those who care 


‘or their pega hie a 
good man can always hope 
to rise to be head fa some 
excellent situation, where he 
is both trusted and looked 
on with respect as a master of his trade. 

On a farm it is not so; a labourer he is, often under 
an employer not distinguished by gentleness or con- 
sideration for those who serve him, and a labourer at 
a very insufficient wage, he must generally remain till 
he is thrust aside as useless, Nor is there any prospect 
of a pension, however small, for him, a boon which the 
good and faithful gardener often manages to secure in 
his old age. 

JULY, 


Rose-growing is fundamentally a matter of suitable 
soil. Clay or stiff loam they must have ; to try them in 
gravel or light, sandy lands is but vexation of spirit, 
and good time and money thrown away. 

AUGUST. 

_T have come to the conclusion that the daily appre- 
ciation of a garden is a pursuit best followed in soli- 
tude. To attempt this in the company of others, at 
least, generally gets upon the nerves. 

You stand staring at a plant or bed in which you 
find something to note or to admire, whereon your 
companion, or companions after the first cursory 
glance of indifference, or admiration of the “How 

retty!’? order, often stand and stare at you, think- 
ing, you are convinced, how foolish you must be to 
waste your time in this childish fashion, till at last 
you give it up and suggest a walk or a bicycle ride, 
or that it is time to get ready for church. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Is there any purer or more gracious flower than that 
of the Japanese anemone? I think not. I speak of 
the white variety, although the pink has its points. 

They are both blooming in plenty now, side by side, 
and near to them are the bright chrysanthemums, gold 
and white, and russet. 


OCTOBER. 


Near Beccles oD pen some men engaged in lifting 
a crop of disea atoes, and heard one of them 
say to the others that they were lucky to have any 
left at all, which was more than some folks had—an 
instructive commentary on the nature of the season. 
NOVEMBER. 


_ Now, towards the middle of the month, the weath+r 
is very mild, so much so that the birds are singing. 
The leaf hangs long this year, especially upon the oaks, 
owing, I suppose, to the quantity of wet. 

On the bow window the winter jasmine is opening its 
yellow, starry blooms in great numbers. I think it is a 
very welcome flower at this time of the year, when 
there is literally not a thing out of doors except a 
few lingering roses, of which I have managed to gather 
enough to fill a bowl. 

But, I wonder, why does this jasmine, like the 
laurestinus, elect to bloom in November and December, 
a season that one would think unsuitable? 
DECEMBER. 


Still if the garden has been unprofitable from causes 
beyond our control, I have, I confess, found it as de- 
lightful as ever to work and wander in, and even to 
describe. 

Indecd, if a reader here and there receives as much 
pleasure from the perusal of this humble, daily record 
of my horticultural struggles and vicissitudes, as I 
have from the setting of them down, I shall count 
myself most fortunate. 


Aad I hope with all mv faults 

You'll consent to be my—listen— 
Be my partner in this waltz; 

How your dark eyes dance and glisten! 
And Pil ask you for your hand— 
When I help you to your carriage, 
O—er—can you understand 

What a bachelor thinks of marriage ? 


An Idea for You! 

Give a coloured miniature of yourself away to 
someone you are fond of. This is how to do 
it: Take the photograph of which you wish the 
miniature made, and on it write your name and address, 
colour of hair (dark or light), ey gen (pale or florid) 
and colour of eyes. Then send it, with a postal order 
for 1s. 6d. and two stamps for postage of miniature, to 
Miniature (Dept. 56), C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, 17 
Henrictta Street, London, W.C. When ordering, state 
whether the miniature is to be in the form of a pin, 
pendant, brooch, or bangle charm, 


Have you entered for our new competition yet? If not, do so at once. 
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LIVES SAVED BY TRIFLES. 
StQussioa and Jap’ Soldiers in Manchuria, 


a bullet 


Tue story of the soldier who, struck by a bi es 
escaped from death owing to the interposition of a 

rayer-book in his breast-pocket, is as old as tho hills. 

he present gigantic struggle in Manchuria yields 
several even stranger and better authenticated inci- 
dents of escape from death by a narrow margin. 

The Oprssa News reports the case of a soldier at the 
battle of Taschischao, whose life was saved through 
his comrades’ practical joking: ‘“ A humorous sapper 
had smeared his shovel with tar, and was about to 
mlester the face of o man named Tsibuilin, who was 

lozing in the trench, when a shell unexpectedly fell on 
the pacapet and exploded. 

“The sapper and every other man within ten yards 
radius was killed by splinters. But Tsibuilin sur- 
vived. His faco was somewhat flattened and blackened 
by the shovel, the front of which was scratched and 
scored by splinters. Had it not been for the shovel 
his face would have been cut to picces.”’ 

Another Russian escaped death through boast fully 
proving that he did not fear it. A Lithuanian was 
continually popping up his head and shoulders, with 
the words, “I’m not afraid of bullets.” 

Tired of this, the soldier next him jeered, “I'd like 
to see you showing your whole body.” 

Tho Lithuanian took the challenge, sprang on the 
edge of the trench and leaped about three feet in the 
air. Before he descended two bullets whizzed under- 
neath his fect, and lodged in the carth behind. Had 
he been in his usual position they would have gone 
through his chest. 

A pewter spoon saved the life of Sergeant Pristavkin 
at the battle of the Shaho. Pristavkin was dining on 
buckwheat grucl, and had the spoon at his lips, when it 
was struck by a spent bullet which glanced aside, and’ 
— half way through the head of a man some way, 

ehind, 

Patavkin was afterwards nicknamed “Sergeant 
Lozhka ” or “Sergeant Spoon.” 

Foppishness was the cause of Artilleryman Zavod- 
ski’s salvation. 

Zavodski was the greatest fop in the battery. He 
trimmed his nails, waxed his moustache, and shaved 
himself under fire. While the other men were eating 
their dinner during the retreat from Liaoyang, 
Zavodski removed his big boots, and cleaned them 
carefully. 

While he was putting a finishing touch on the second 
of them, a bullet from a Japanese sharpshooter penc- 
trated the sole, tearing out the big nails, and fell harm- 
lessly into the toe. Had it not been for the boot the 
bullet would have gone straight through his heart. 

Gortseff, a discontented and nervous soldier, esca 
death through his desperate attempt to commit suicide. 

Whilc the enemy’s shells and bullets were falling 
like hail, he hopped about, exposed himself, and alto- 

her behaved so queerly that his comrades thought 

im mad. 

Suddenly, amid a hail of bursting shells, he un- 
screwed his bayonet, put the muzzle of his rifle to his 
throat, and fired. The shot went harmlessly over his 
shoulder. When his rifle was examined, it appeared 
that he had had a double escape from death. 

The wood on one side of the stock was torn clean 
off by a shell fragment which was found at his feet. 
It was this which diverted the bullet he had intended 
for his throat. 

A Japanese soldier escaped bayonetting by his know- 
ledge of Russian. During the assault on Nanshan 
Hill, he, with about a dozen comrades, succeeded in 
reaching the Russian trenches. 

All the attackers were slaughtered save the Jap 
student. Two men, with ferocious cries of “Tchort !’? 
(the devil), attacked him. He calmy parried a 
thrust, and with a grim laugh repeated thei own cry, 
“Tchort !”? 

The Russians were so much astonished by hearing the 
familiar word, that they dropped their bayonets, and 
took him prisoner instead of butchering him. 

An act of dishonesty was the cause of Sapper 
Rozanoff’s narrow escape. On the morning of the 
battle round “Kuropatkin’s Eye,” flat, half-pound 
tins of tobacco were given to each non-commissioned 
officer for distribution among the men. But before 
it was portioned out, one tin disappeared. ll the 
aes — aioe ae ae 

hen night closed t ting, a sapper, named 
Rozanoff, handed the tin to the srpeante in the top 
was o narrow slit, which examination proved to go 
through the tobacco, but not through the bottom. 
. Rozanoff’s tunic had a similar s it, just above the 
abdomen. He admitted having stolen the tobacco. He 
had hidden it next his shirt. In the hand-to-hand 
fighting a Japanese soldier had driven at him fiercely 
with the bayonet. 

The steel had gone clean through the lid and tobacco, 
but the foree employed was not sufficient to send it 
through the bottom. Rozanoff’s conscience was strucle 
by his miraculous escape, and ho had decided to confess 
tho theft and make restitution. 
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Where Oil Comes From. 

Russia produces 111,649 barrels of petroleum daily. 
Poisonous Brandy. 

At Katelinki, near Kieff, twenty pone have 
been killed by drinking poisonous brandy at a wedding. 
In Case of War. 

France has kept 200,000 tons of coal stored at Toulon 
since 1893, to be ready in case war should break out. 


Very Possible. 

“Work has been scarce for some time,” said 
Zachariah Turner, accused at Blackburn the other day of 
neglecting his child. He is by trade a hawker of fly- 


papers. 
Smoky London. 

Excluding the factories, it is calculated that on a 
winter’s day 5,(00,0CO tons of smoke-laden air is flang o7er 
London by the chimneys of dwelling houses, offices, ! otals, 
and restaurante, 


Deep Robbery. 

A party of robbers succeeded in descending the Victoria 
Consols Gold Mine at nae New South Wales, and 
stealing a fair amount of gold specimens. They climbed 
7,000 feet of ladders. 

Unconscious Generosity. 

Believing that a batch of genuine £5 notes which 
he had picked up in the street were imitations issued for 
advertising , an Ilford lad gave them away right 
and left, and efforts are now being made to recover them. 


Treasure Trove in Sweden. 

Some workpeople have recently discovered near Skofde, 
in Sweden, a great number ll id chains and gold bars, 
which are supposed to date about 2,000 years. The 
zane is estimated at £1,000. The gold is of 23 carats 

eness, 


Taxing Titles in Australia. 

A motion has been tabled in the Federal House of 
Representatives, Australia, for the taxation of all titles and 
armorial bearings. It is pro’ that an earl should pay 
atax of £50, and a knight or person using the prefix 
“Lady” £16. 

_A Tree that should Pay Rent. 

Probably the most costly tree in the world is the plane 
tree which grows in Wood Street, in the City of London. It 
occupies space which would bring in a rental of £250 per 
annum, and this capitalised at thirty years’ purchase gives 
a value of £7,500. 


Straight Railway Line. 

The railway from Nysees to Bourke, in New South 
Wales, runs over a plain which is as level asa billiard table 
for 126 miles in a mathematically straight line! There is 
hardly an embankment, nowhere a curve, and only three 
very slight elevations. ; 

Quaint Present to an Emperor. 

A horseshoe, a pair of pincers, a file, and a knife, all 
ingeniously nailed on to a goose’s egg without the ogg being 
broken, was the curious present the Austrian Emperor 
lately received from a Hungarian smith named Gli 
The Emperor sent in return his photograph, a gold medal, 
and thirty ducats. 

A Ridiculous Law. 
Mr. Henry 


contravening the Importation of Dogs 
Wobertosm, ehile on a yachting cruise, landed his Scotch 


terrierin Holland. The dog became a fo dog by such 
landing, and a license was required eee q into 
England again. 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
WHEN travelling was done by sedan chair, before 
dreamed 


In this respect, Berkeley 
ones London, , 
At Nos. 44, 45, and 50 are still 
of teen extaguiuers’| in 

lorming 
of the iron railings 


THE SAFETY STAFF. 

One of the most —— items on the railway is the 
atalt fox yorking sing’ tine. 1s an ordienty weotee 
staff, with a brass p' givi the names of the points 
it is guardian of ; it has a key attached. The staff 


[YATTON CLEVEDON - 
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Trades Union for Ballet Girls. 
Ballet gitls in Paris have formed a trades unicn, 


erry Goose. 
™ There is a goose in Shoreditch which is report. 
to drink stout and dance in clogs. 
Se ee ise orientale peieonsals of f. 

are men of fort: 
18 servants, 14 tradesmen, 67 other classes. — 


ae ee es 
After being snow for eleven day, 
sheep have ered alive in Dumfriesshire, " 
Woman as Dentist. 

The ee —— has y obtained at 
the Berlin University a or surgi lentistry, 
Se ee Te Ge Mees kes tees ee 
woman. 

Enthusiastic Lover. 

Mr. Julius G. Lay, American Consul at Canton, )iss 
returned 13,000 miles to marry Miss Anne Howard, of New 
York, whom he met at Barcelona last spring. They becano 
engaged by correspondence, 

Rather Mixed. , je - 

Ina action Faust, in Tokyo, Mephistophe!: 
was Lat “as a Russian, and Marguerite, in 4 final 
tableau, gave her hand to a victorious Japanese warricr, 
returning from Manchuria. 

Religious Dog. : 

“At the Avenue Congregational Church, Enfield, there 
has attended for the past five months a fox-terrier doc, 
accompanied by ite mistress. It has never been known to 
bark or disturb the service in any way. 

Hie Punishment. 

Burglars at Greenock, unable to 
safe the other night, inserted a paper in the key- 
hole, on which was written, “ man who invented this 
eafe should be hanged with a soaped rope.” 


Gallantry Recognieed. 

For the gallant rescue of a dog, which bad fallen ints 
a pit 120ft. deep, ‘‘ Our b Friends’ ” League 
(a for the encouragement of kindness to animals) 
has awarded a collier named Hughes £1 and a badge. 


Pope’e Concert Hall. 

The Pope disa; of the custom of using churches 
for the performance of oratorios, and has decided to ercct, 
at his own expense, a great concert hall in the centre of the 
city of Rome. The direction will probably be confided to 
the Abbé Perosi. 


Medale for Bagpips Playing. 


the lock of a 


Included in the curriculum of a y ladies’ academy 
in Scotland is an entirely new “extra.” ying the bay- 
pipes is held up as an accom: t which has already 


enabled one pupil to collect forty gold and silver medui:, 
other valuable articles, 


two silver cups, and 
War Scriptures. 

Between Ji lst and October Sist, 1£04, 216,171 
volumes of J: were ted by the Bible 
Society to the Mikado's distribu’ gospe!s 
pre prisoners in Himeji, their agent found, in 
addi to 732 Russians, many Jews, Coss:cks, 


Georgians, Germans, one Finn, and one American. 
Wonderful Photography. © 


Rifle bullets are now hed in their course |: 
_ of the electric Lage eqpcint is taken into a 


and produces a k, which illuminates it for an instant, 
pression to be taken. 


The Earliest Thing I Remember. 


HENRIETTA RAE. 

Wuen I was quite a little child, an elder sister, who 
has since made her mark in dramatic literature, was 

nerally indicated as possessing artistic promise, and 
T remember pestering and bribing her at every oppor- 
tunity to draw all manner of things for my amuse- 
ment; and when my father’s brother use to bring 
my sister drawing materials, I remember being con- 
sumed with an unreasonable envy of the recipient, and 
with an uncontrollable desire to possess for my own 
use those unattainable treasures. 


MRS, ALEC TWEEDIE. 

One of my very earliest recollections is of Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling. She came from America to sing 
in England, and often stayed at the residence of my 
grandfather, James Muspratt, of Seaforth Hall, near 
Liverpool. In this house James Sheridan Knowles 
wrote some of his plays, and in it also Baron Justus 
Von Liebig—who invented his famous soup to save my 
mother’s life—Charlotte Cushman, the American 
tragedienne, Charles Dickens, and Samuel Lover were 
frequent and ever-welcome guests, 

GENERAL BOOTH. 


I was a careless lad, to begin with. No doubt about 
that. But, still I alveys had adic in the dirco- 
tion of doing good. My whole turn of mind was in 
favour of good works, and of helping people who wero 
in trouble ; and as, from my earliest days—which were 

nt in Nottingham—I was thrown into close asso- 
ciation with poverty in its lowest depths, it may be 
imagined that my natural bent soon found its fulfil- 
ment. In those early days of my life, Nottingham was 


& gold-plated pencilecase will be 


full of misery. I was turned, fortunately for me, in 
the direction of suffering and wretchedness, just at 
the best age, the age of romance and enthusiasm, and 
at fifteen—when I was converted—I was ready for 
anything, and made a way very quickly for myself 
amongst the poor, in spite of much opposition. 
JOSEPH HATTON. . 

Tue earliest here. Fa remember is the old town clock. 
I saw it the first thing in the morning, and the last 
page | at night. It stared into my Boing window, 
an illuminated sentinel of the hours. In the wildest 
winter’s night I was never lonely. ‘The 
there, as serene as on the mil summer morning. 
It chimed the quarters, and struck the hours with a 
complacent indifference to the wind and the rain. Ite 
dear old face shone just as brightly, however fierce 
the tempest. 
a rues CASTLE. 

¥ earliest recollections take mo back to surround- 
ings most famed in the scenery of France and Italy, 
Spain or Germany. My father was a man of in- 
dependent tastes, and restless energy all his life—a 
student, a thinker, withal a great traveller, both in 
America and in. Eu He loved the easier exist- 
ence of a Vienna, a Milan, or a Paris; and thus t 
the best part of his life away from nd. us 
also it came to pass that my carliest 8 are 
not of London, or of placid, prosperous English 
scenery, but of the green woods and parks of aint 
Cloud and Versailles, or of the balconied house in the 
Sea i ok ; geod — of aie school and 
» I look back to curricu i 

some years at the Lycée Condorcet. is inion 


i th 
your envelope to The Pare . + illustrated paragraph 


Interesting Recollections 
of Famous People. 


DUDLEY HARDY. 


Pot 5 os to peel Sy sects childhood, pat d 
aint memory of being brought up to my A BC 
at a dame’s school. Here there pcm ane vine day a 
ear, W! only one prize was given. I had set my 
eart upon it. That was when 


as my parents 
it wasn’t given to me I 
lace down. And #0, you see, they 
hand it over. 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR ANTHONY WELDON, BART. 
Ons of my earliest memories is of a little incident 
hase pepe to me while I was at school at Charte:- 


polities a coming back — a bird-nesting ¢x- 
4 with s num carefully con- 
ease within the lining of my hat. Budden! A t6 my 
rror, I met the headmaster, Dr. H. Brown, whom. 
: may add, I think we all weil loved. n & moment ot 
lorgetfulness, I raised | hat, when immediately, to 


m: dismay 

so ; et in = Sows about me an 
REV. DR. HAMILTON BAYNES. 

‘I nememoge:a little boy, b 
school in an old house, with its rden, on 
mark Hill. I suppose it is true that girls at school 
then were much the same as girls at school now, but it 
is hard to believe it. To that little boy they seemed 
not girls at * ve wy = gracious 6 Fi of mature 
le They pT petted 

that little boy lived ia a flirviendn on’ ait? were 


i land of di ight | 
The gift that left the most lating Fete Rog 7 & 


target and a bow and arrows. 
e 


irls? 
en- 


up ina 


used on the 


areon’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, wo luma, Address 


Wrex Lenvine 
Fes. 16, 1905. 
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REMARKAGLE. NEW SERIES 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KAISER. 


does not hold himself 


for any of the opinions expressed in tt. 


The book is written by “A 


responsible 
Lady of Title and Position,’ who was for some years in the Kaiser's retinue.] 


CHAPTER II. (continued.) 


The Kaiser’s Apartments. 


New Palais is but rarely open to the public, and 
ieee. fifty-eight rooms, of a total of two hundred 
inhabited by their Majesties, are, as a matter of 
course, closed against intruders at all times. 

The Kaiser’s upstairs study is & large, lofty room 
and, being the rostrum from which the Empire an 
the *whole world in general are addressed, 1 may be 

ardoned for describing it in detail. 

F The walls of this historic chamber are hung with 
light-green damask, faded to such an extent as to make 
the stuff look shabby in spots, and the furniture is 
upholstered in the same material; net curtains, 
through the open-work of which green ribbons run, 
frame the windows, two in number, while the silk over- 
curtains are drawn back for the greater part of the 
Oot the door leading into the reception-room rises 
one of those immense black marble mantels that we 
encounter everywhere in the castle—a fact furtherin 
the suspicion that the builder, economically facline 
Frederick II., ordered them by the gross at a dis- 
nt. 
There is a small bronze clock on the mantel between 
two candelabra, and near the fire-place is the 
Emperor’s writing-table, a big, clumsy walnut affair 
with machine-turned feet, and trimmings such as may 
be found in any well-regulated household in Germany. 
The Berliner calls this monster of stilted inelegancy 
“Diplomat’s Desk,” for what special reason I do not 
know. When the Kaiser sits here, he has his back 
toward the windows, while to the right of 
him mighty folding-doors lead into a dressing-room, 
which in turn connects with their Majesties’ joint 
sleeping apartment. 
His Rooms not Luxurious. 

The hangings of the lower wall opposite tho mantel 
are hidden behind two immense Boule chests of drawers 
with grey marble tops, specimens of tho original 
Charles Boule’s handiwork, a the register in 
the Court-marshal’s office, They have a vencer of 
tortoise-shell backed by gold bronze, and the wood is 
as hard as iron. One of these chests the Kaiser turned 
into a sort of pigeon-hole for his immense official corre- 
spondence. 

In front of a sofa with metal feet and frame stands 
a table of many-coloured woods inlaid, and of very 
unique Holland design, which, needless to say, is an 
inheritance from the great Frederick, who scems to 
have been the only Prussian King endowed with a sense 
of the truly beautiful. ae 

To complete the inventory of the room, which is far 
from luxurious, or even cosy, it is but necessary to 
mention three or four armchairs, a big pier-glass with 
a marble console between the windows, a crystal 
chandelier hanging from the gilded sollte, and a 
lounge with a profusion of loose cushions. The lounge, 
by-the-way, is worthy of kings “that have no use for 

ing-gowns,”” as the Court-marshal of William I. 
once wrote to an enterprising tailor who had pre- 
sented his late Majesty with an elaborate morning- 
wrapper, 

It is far too narrow and short to accommodate even 
so small a man as the Kaiser, and recalls the benches 
in the Sans Souci picture gallery, which were built 
with the idea of pei sve the greatest possible amount 
of discomfort, so that the King’s pages occupying them 
might not fall asleep. 

Where Ministers are Interviewed. 

A richly gilded folding doag connects the study with 
a reception-room, wide latter is chiefly notable for the 
air of inoccupancy pervading every nook and corner of 
the great barn-libe apartment. 

As a matter of fact, the Kaiser uses it merely for a 
passage-way to the adjoining Marble Hall, where pre- 
sents and newly bought stuffs for decoration, pictures 
. or furniture, are placed on exhibition until their 

Majesties decide eore they shall go, while visitors 
and friends are usually received in the lecture-room on 
the ground-floor, so called because there Ministers of 
State and others deliver verbal reports, or take orders 
On current business, and listen to His Majesty’s 
sublime conceptions of things. 

upper room is s analy furnished with armchairs 
and sofas, perhaps a hundred years old, but none the 
more valuable on that account; for neither the multi- 
coloured pattern of the damask covering nor the carved 
frames exhibit, refined taste or originality. As in most 
rooms of the castle, the wall and window hangings are 
of the colour of the furniture, and the chandelier and 
mantel like those in the study. 
ant how retrace our s to the study, and from 

enter the Kaiser's dressing-room, treading all 
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the while on the thickest and heaviest of carpets, irre- 
spective of the scason of the ycar, for the Kaiser de- 
tests the proverbially slippery parquet of the Court, 
though, according to a saying in vogue in Berlin, such 
a state of mind bespeaks an inherent inability to main- 
tain one’s equilibrium in most things. 

The Kaiser, you must know, is never quite sure of his 
legs, the left one, as stated, being liable to give way 
at any time when His Majesty’s mind is not consen- 
trated upon posing physically as well as mentally. 

The Kaiser’s dressing-room is situated directly above 
Emperor Frederick’s death-chamber, which latter now 
serves as a sort of corridor, from necessity, rather than 
irreverence, I should add, for, when the New Palais 
was built, passage-ways leading to its great chambers 
were forgotten for the most part, as King Frederick 
quarrelled with the architect and finished the castle 
according to his own unprofessional notions. The 
hangings, furniture-coverings, and carpets are like 
those of the study, green or red respectively, and here, 
pe the damask is much the worse for wear in many 

laces. 

As the windows of the chamber overlook the barracks 
of the Lehr und Wehr Battalion, His Majesty, by 
simply putting his head out of the window, could alarm 
the garrison at any hour of the night or day; but, 
strange to say, this fancy never struck him, though 
he often travels half the night to awake some poor 
regiment in a wayside town or fortress at unearthly 
ours. 


His Majesty’s Simple Bedstead. 

In a small alcove opposite the windows stands a 
single brass bedstead with spring and_horse-hair 
mattresses, whose English arrangement of sheets, 
blankets, and chamois cushions gives the servants per- 

tual cause for grumblings. To the left of the alcove 
is the door leading into their Majesties’ joint bedroom, 
while on the other side a largo closet, built in the wall, 
contains the Kaiser’s body-linen. 

All the historical half-dozen shirts a Prussian 
monarch or prince is entitled to are there, but they 
are innocent of cuffs, a commodity the Kaiser attaches 
with the aid of buttons and pulleys, like any poor 
lieutenant. Of socks, never above a dozen pairs are in 
use, half yellow, half brown, and, like the underwear, 
of lisle thread ; but the Hohenzollern house laws evi- 
dently impose no restriction as to handkerchiefs, which 
seem to come by the gross, all, like the shirts, drawers, 
and socks, inscribed with “W.”’ and the Royal crown 
in the corner. 

While the modern articles of furniture heretofore 
mentioned are of the most ordinary description—store- 

oods, and not the most hag “pee! either—His 

ajesty’s wash-stand is of truly Royal dimensions and 

elaborateness, occupying the best part of the rear wall 
at the side of the mantel. 

It is made of light wood, with an imposing marble 

and shelves, decorated with handsome crystals and 
silver boxes, carafes, brushes, and jugs. as ever 
King of Prussia, or a Holy Roman Emperor of German 
nationality, so well fixed in respect to toilet requisites? 
And would the Kaiser be that wonder of neatness to all 
bast ple in his employ, if it were not for his English 
er 


The Great Washstand. 


Such questions are constantly agitated in the palace 
among the servants as well as the officials, for the 
laundresses, and especially the maids who attend to the 
Royal chamber, carrying up three flights of stairs the 
oceans of hot and cold water His Majesty requires con- 
tinuously during the day till late at night, regard 
William’s passion for cleanliness as little short of crime, 
and the Court-marshal has his hands full pacifying the 
overworked and discharging the sulky, partioularly 
those dragging the Empress Frederick’s name into the 
discussion. 

“T should think myself in Heaven,’’ said the Empress 
some time ago after reading a magazine article to the 
effect that even the bedrooms of moderately-priced 
American apartment houses are provided with running 
water, hot and cold—“I should think myself in Heaven 
if such were arranged for my husband’s and my use, 
not to mention tho children’s, and I am the Kaiserin.” 


There are basketsful of epengm, and skin-brushes by 
the score, on the marble shelves, but not a sign of 
toilet waters or colognes, ——’s soap serving all needed 
purposes for the bath as well as occasional ablutions 
and shaving. And, with the persistency that is 
William’s chief characteristic, he not only uses the 
article himself, but insists on its presence on the toilet- 
stand of every member of his household. 


This remarkable book, exclusively published serially in 


** Pearson’s Weekly,’’ began on January 12th, and 
will be continued next week] = 


RULES WHICH RUSSIANS 
AND JAPS MUST NOTE. 


Little Things the cig cocked in the Far East 
May Not Do. 


Up till within the memory of people now living, 
civilised nations waged war much as do savage races 
at this present day. 

Now, of course, all this is altered. Modern 
scientific warfare is hedged round with as many rules 
and regulations as is modern scientific football, and 
the same penalty is incurred for foul or unfair play— 
namely, the stern disapprobation of the spectators. 

The rules of war were never played so scrupulously 
as they are now. Even the slightest hint from one 
belligerent that its opponent is not observing the rules 
of war brings the eyes of the whole civilised world to 
bear on the alleged offence. 

Should one belligerent have cause to complain of the 
behaviour of the other, it makes a formal protest to the 
neutral nations, provided those nations were signatorics 
at the Peace Convention at the Hague to that rule of 
war alleged to be broken. Up to the present, however, 
there have been few complaints during the Russo- 
J apanees War, and even those have mostly been traced 
to independent actions of a few soldiers. 

The presence of a sick or wounded soldier in a dwell- 
ing-house confers protection upon it, and exempts its 
other occupants from having troops quartered upon 
them. Commanders are forbidden to requisition tho 
property of such occupants. 

Wounded prisoners of war must be sent back to their 
own country as soon as cured, on condition of not re- 
turning to the seat of hostilities, or again bearing arms 
during the rest of the war. 

Among other things forbidden are the employment of 
poison, or of poisoned arms or projectiles, or of “ any 
arms, projectiles, or material of a nature to cause 
superfluous injury.” 

t is also unlawful for a commander to issue an order 
that no quarter is to be given; nor may any town, 
fortress, or other place be given over to pillage, even 
when taken by assault. 

Moreover, an enemy having surrendered, or laid 
down his arms, must not bo killed or wounded. Nor is 
it permissible to kill or wound treachcrously indi- 
viduals belonging to the hostile nation or army, even 
although these may be under arms at the time. 

Making improper use of a flag of truce, or any other 
ensign or banner, or dressing in the encmy’s uniform 
in order to deceive the said enemy, is also barred ; and 
commanders must not attack or bombard towns, 
villages, habitations, or buildings which are not de- 
fended. 

The use of small-arm projectiles “which expand or 
flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets with 
a hard envelope, which does not entircly cover the core, 
or is pierced with incisions,’”’ was prohibited at the 
Peace Convention at the Hague in 1899. 

But to this the representatives of Great Britain 
would not agree, asserting that the use of the “dum- 
dum” bullet—against which the clause was obviously 
aimed—was essential for the safety of civilised troops 
raging war against savage races, such as our soldiers 
had frequently to encounter. 

Neither would we assent to the clauses prohibiting 
the dropping of explosives from balloons, and making 
it unlawful to fire at an enemy projectiles charged 
with asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 

No exception was, however, taken by us, or by any 
other nation, to the very stringent regulations adopted 
as regards spies. Formerly these unfortunates got ex- 
ceedingly short shrift, and such was the feeling against 
them, even among humane commanders, that Sut little 
care was taken to sift the charges against suspected 
individuals. 

Now, however, no spy, even although taken in tho 
act, may be executed without fair and proper trial; 
and a spy who, after rejoining the army to which he 
belongs, is subsequently captured, becomes a prisoner 
of war, and cannot be punished for his previous acts 
of espionage. 

Also, the Convention made it very clear who were, 
and who were not spies. Formerly great latitude was 
permitted to individual commanders, and innocent 
persons suffered accordingly. 

But now only those can be lawfully punished os 

ies who, “acting clandestinely, or on false pretences, 
obtain, or seek to obtain, information in the zone of 
operations of a belligerent, with the intention of com- 
municating it to the hostilg party.” 

Thus, soldiers not in disguise found within an 
enemy’s lines, may not be punished as spies, even 
although they may be there for no other purpose than 
tospy. Nor may dispatch-riders or military balloonists 
be treated, when captured, otherwise than as ordinary 
prisoners of war. ‘ 

Finally, it is unlawful for a commander, who may. 
chance to be in temporary occupation of an cnemy’s 
territory, to compel the population of such territory 
fo bear arms against their own Government. 

Private property must be respected, “save in the 
case of urgent military necessity ’’ ; and tho destruction 
of historical monuments, works of art or science, and 
of religious, charitable, or educational institutions ia 
strictly prohibited, 
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I asKen last week what is the life of a joke. To 
return to the subject, here is the true story of a joke— 
a reminiscence of the days when I was editor of T11-B1rTs. 
I am not quite sure in which year it oocurred, and have 
pe ie time to look it up, but you can rely upon the 


ses 
Ir was a good joke, and having found it I sent it 
down to the printers, to appear in next week's Trt- 
Bits. Perhaps it was sent down twice; certainly it was 
set up into type twice. I never could find out. How- 
ever, when the paper came into the hands of the public, 
there was this surprising joke on the front page, and 
duplicated on some other page. 
sos 
Tu readers of the paper sat down as one man and 
wrote in about it—pathetically, sympathetically, 
humorously, and cruelly. Sir rge Newnes also 
drew my attention to it, as I wasactually responsible for 
the make-up of the poe He could speak very quaintly 
and to the point when the spirit moved him, and my 
recollection of the incident is that he did, and I bad no 
appetite for lunch that day. - 
ses 
Ts storm over, I went down to the printer’s to see 
what I could do in the same direction ; and was ansuc- 
cessful in fixing the blame. So I had the offending 
joke lifted bodily out of the page and put on one side 
or the matter to be inquired into. 
sos 
THERE were strained relations and a coolness between 
Sir George and myself for the whole of the week, but 
the incident might have blown over but that a strange 
thing happened. 


overlook the misfortune of tr | 
experiment. But if we ever a tiff and she snubbed 
or put on aire over the bank account, I sho 
incli to divide the house between us. She co 
have the inside and I would take the outside. 


oss 
THE ways of book reviewers are often as mysterious 
as those of the heathen Chines. Tom Hood’s plan was 
to cut the leaves and amell the paper-knife. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, who introduced a new feature into journalism 
in “The Book of the Week,” is an artist in the result 


he attains and a ruthless destroyer in os the 
result, He will only review the best and most valuable 


see 

Wuen he is finished the book is of no value one asa 
reminiscence. He with feverich haste and often 
sees facts before he reads them. Hescores with 
blue pencil for one urpose, with red for , and 


black in: ly. He one page at the top, 
another at the bottom, hon Rar FD a whole page 
double and sometimes into an ugly of two or 
three folds. He will at a beautiful engraving in 
the book and scribble bis comments of character 
_, oe a the face of a duchess or a statesman. 
THE very funny joke which appeared twice in one 


issue, appeared again in the following number. THE book gutted, he sits down to his | 


hdd ites out his review. This is a series of mterjecti: 
OF course, the explanation was simple enough. At the 100 se ofa ‘book boiled own to 100 int siege 
moment of going to press with this next number some | all in . 


igent. Asheet of his typewritten manuscript 
compositor found he had an inch of space to fill, oe ol y 
and equally, of course, the devil prompted him to use 
the paragraph I had bad put on one side, and in the 


rush it was not noti ou up a prescription that will kill or cure 


On his igyenritins machine T. P. 
Wuen the readers of Tir-Brrs wrote about this next | rattles over the letters of the habet without stop, or 
week, Sir George saidtome ® ® © # @ @ ® © ® @ | space, or unctuation mark. the page ij &@ mass 
eee letters. then draws a 
Tune is another story ofa joke worth and word, and T. P. reads it over to see what he has written. 
it is worth the as it illustrates one of the many : 
pits into which an editor may fall. WHEN a gen yogi Inby Oe reer compliment 
nee EE ee er tck tiers is commidteebie 
a 
ieee 1892 New Yore Lire had the | character in a hat, and it is easy to understand how 
1st Jew: ‘‘ What caused the fire at Einstein’s store ? ”” gh thal y ymges lag ea fn Pm 
2xp Jew: ** The heavy insurance he had ou it.’’ ascii 


The Famity Heraup appears to have co this 
and, oonny =e, a man named ince had 


in civilian 

evening I sat next a whose face I knew 

well, but I could not place him. 

in a railway train. | interesting’conversation. He knew all 
alone, ighbours and all the politics of our su 

Atal even though, on be 


: 
4 


PASS IT ON. 

Nor far from Durham two miners were their 
Sunday morning’s walk, when one of them not iced a 
large stone lying by the road side inscribed, “Turn 
me over.” 

After much difficulty he succeeded in turning ‘it 
over, and found on the under side of the stone th 


words 
Then he | " « Now turn me back again, so that I can catch gome 
other idiot |’? Then there was strong language used. 


. ———_9 4-2 . 
Dupgty Caxgsucezr: “What do you mean by 
staring at me ” offensively? ” : 
ranger: “I was mere gasin into rd 
Yee mark staring at me.’ . oe 
“Very likely you are right about it.” 


a 
Marxtzr: “I gay, suppose you pay me back that ten 
shillings you owe me now.” j 
Bor al ; old man, I can’t do. that.”” 
Markley: “ But you've got it to spare to-day.” 
Borroughs: “I know, but there’s no telling when I 
may need it.” 


“Captain Kettle, K.C.B,” The sixpenny edition 
bookeellere, and newsagents, 


of this famous etory may be Qbtained at all railway 


THE COST OF KEEPING A MOTOR-CAR, 


It can be V Expensive or Not at J 
8 ery vo : All, Just as 


Ir is not, I think, the prime cost of a motor-car that 
scares—no, 80! or other the beginner manag: s 
to produce the sum of £300 or so which it costs to briny 
a modern practical car to the front door, says Major 
C. @. Matson, in the Bapminton Macazine, = What 
he wants to know is, what are the general expenses 
going to be? 

First and foremost in the question of expense cons 
the engineer, or chauffeur, as he is usually designated. 

Within certain limite almost any intelligent man ci 
not too mature years can, if he plenty of spare 
time, manage a car himself without any profession: 
assiatance, say after a month’s tuition. 

Still, after all, it is not so very much fun to wa-h 
s motor, and clean its engine, and fill up its greaso 
cups yourself; and so, like many another man, whe, 
“although he is on pleasure bent, yet has a frug:! 
mind,” I employ the “youth” in contradistinctic: 
to the normal chauffeur. 

The youth is aged seventeen, is invariably address] 
as “the boy,” in case he should, in the language ot 
the kitchen, “get above ’isself,” and he enjoys the 
salary of fifteen shillings a week and his food au 
clothes, but sleeps out at his own sole charges. Thic 
ordinary motor mechanic would require two guineas a 
week, and probably a room to himself somewhere. 

After the chauffeur, therefore, in the matter of cx- 
pense comes the tyre. 

A outer cover of — size costs about £5, 
but there seems little reason to doubt that in tim. 
they will be a good deal less, pele constructed as they 
mostly are of canvas, wire, and @ not too genercs 
aneent af rubber. ‘. 4 

or ordinary going, where a great mileage is nct 
contemplated, one as put down the cost of tyres 
at, say, roughly £20 a year, more or less; but if the 
car be high-powered and heavy, and rushes up-hill at 
high speeds, this sum may be easily exceeded in 2 
month. It is all a question of temperament and carc- 
ful driving, combined with moderate speeds. 

As money makes the mare to go, s0 does it make th:c 
motor-car to go in the matter of petrol consumption. 
At one time the price of this commodity began to sour 
80 Pa that the question of cost became a serious one 
to all users. 

Now, however, it is at its normal price of abci: 

gailon, and the outlay in this connection 


id : 
Finally, and more important than all the rest put 
r, is the great question of general repairs. 
simple motor-car can be repaired by most con'- 
petent mechanics, but one of these ultra-complicated 
modern marvels can only be repaired by specialist-, 
sometimes not at all satisfactorily by them; and in 
my opinion the day will arrive whes. like any other 
rapa worn machinery, it will cost more to repair then 
worth. 


longer procur: 
haps, closed, and imita’ 


such unfortunate 


jum 

To sum up, re og will probebl be: pneu- 
matic tyres, £20; tyres, ; 1 oil and 
pose ov £20 ; licenses and registration, ete., £4 7:.; 
» ees te 8; and the overhaul just 

spoken of, say, £10. 
It may be decided to the essional driver, 
hose normal wage is about a week, or the 
with and clothing; oF 


of lei ; 
easily (if in the —— he selects a cmple vehi) 
turn motor-tinkering , 
agreeable and ving hobby. meee 


bookstalls, 
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CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


Lady Letty Marford, working in the East-end under the 
name of Letitia Smith. 


The Duke of Marford, Letty’s father. 


Commissioner Baines, of the Salvation Army, Letty's 
friend. 


Florrie Gray, an East-end friend of Le:ty's’ 
Captain Coaroy, once Letty’s fian-¢. 

Lord Arthur Polestick, Letty’s friend. 

Bill Alias, the Terror. 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Letty’s Spokesman, 
Arter luncheon the Duchess disappeared to her room to 
dress and prepare herself for the coming ordeal with her 
lord and master, who was then in the nurse's charge—his 
feet in an electric oven. 
Lord Arthur dozed in the library—and thought of Letty. 
He smoked another cigar—and longed for Sonny. 
“She likes Sonny,” he muttered drowsily. “I hope 
Sonny won't be jealous. Arthur, you're an ass!” 


He yawned, and opened his eyes. 

Hopman was seating just inside the door. 

“I your pardon, my lord. I came to fetch a book. 
I didn’t know that your lordship was here.” 

Hopman lied. Lord Arthur knew it. 

She picked up a book without looking at the title even, 
and Lord Arthur smiled as he watched her walk slowly 
towards the door again. 

He waited an she opened it, then he called her. 


“Yes, my lord.” 

“You're anxious to know how your mistress is?” 

Hopman closed the door. 

“Iam. Has your lordship seen her? I mean—I hope 
she’s enjoying her visit,” she stanimered. 

“I had the pleasure of lunching with her on Sunday. 
She is enjoying the change very much.” 

Hopman’s face brightened. 

“I'm glad of that. your lordship should see her 
again riches! you give her my respects!” 


Hopman the door handle nervously. 

“Do you know if her visit will be a long—one—my 
lord?” she stammered. “I mean—I didn’t pack more than 
enough—for a short stay—not knowi ° 

Lord Arthur stared at his cigar. 

“Lady Letty is staying—er—I don’t think she requires 
man: wit: Rm, you know; but of course—yes—if there’s 
anything you think she might like—I'll be glad to—er— 
post them—express them, this afternoon.” 

H was no less embarrassed than Lord Arthur. 

“If it’s not troubling your lordship, I'll have a bag 
packed at once.” 

ey slid from the room and Lord Arthur gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“ Hopman and Boles ought to wear halos,” he murmured. 

‘The afternoon passed very slowly. Lord Arthur dallied 
with Tue Truss, afternoon tea, THE Worxp, and two chap- 
ters of Zola before the Duchess appeared and informed him 
that “the Duke had been successfully baked, had had a 
short sleep, and was decidedly improved—in health and 


temper.” 

«He was quite glad when J told him that you had 
lunched and were as in the library——” 

“T haven't even 1” 

“ And you to see him before you left. You 
I think he’s sane now!” 

So once more Arthur ventured into the forty, den! 

“Afraid you had rather a dull luncheon, ‘olestick ?” 
pilin eo 5 lama . “ Hope they 
gave you to drink?” 

“Yes, thanks, I did very well. I’m afraid I must be 
running away now.” : 

: t are you doing to-night?” the Duke asked— 
ey, perhaps—“ anything special? I’m quite out 
0 i ” 


running now. 
“Bridge, as usual, that’s all—the Vandlersee’s.” 
“They are the rich Americans, eh! Play five shilling 


points—ruinous. ; 

“It is, unless you know how to play. Well, good-bye. 
Tare Zee sok Be ont vous Feet Hy oe 

The cleared his throat. 


will, won't you 


Then he rang for his writing-case and scribbled a letter, 
long one, read it through twice, swore aloud and wrote 
wee Paper) weet that fe he said, handin 
a ; ‘or me,” he said, handing 
it to Lord Aree And don't forget to put the address 
on it.” he chuckled. “I don’t know it.” 
myself,” Lord Arthur replied. 
“Thanks; much obliged.” The Duke fidgeted with the 
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at 


bed-clothes. “Er—how was she looking, Polestick, when 
you saw her?” 

“Fairly well. <A little pale. She’s been working rather 
hard, I fear.” 

pals orking/ Oh, you mean that confounded Salvation 

He beckoned Lord Arthur closer. “Tell me. she hasn't 
really—joined it?” The Duke's voice positively trembled 
with horror. 

“Well, she doesn’t beat a big drum or do anything of 
that sort. But she sings for ‘em.” Lord Arthur was 
beginning to enjoy the effect he was producing on the 
Duke. He felt pitiless. 

“Sings? She sings—for—the Salvation Army?” 
the Duke. “She doesn’t parade the strects in a poke bon- 
net and—and all that? No, I won't believe it!’ 

“Not at present,” Lord Arthur said suavely. “Not at 
present. She's too busy.” 

“Too busy? What the deuce are you driving at? 
Working .too hard; too busy? What do you mean? 
What's she neti » 

“ Earning her living.” 

Lord Arthur realised that he had fired an effective shot. 
It surprised the Duke even more than it had surprised 
him it came from the lips of Florrie Gray. 

“Earning her living? Good heavens! Didn't she take 
any money with her!” roared the Duke. “Is my daugh- 
ter quite mad? Her allowance is due; why didn’t she 
ask for her allowance?” 

Lord Arthur was silent. He thought the question one 
that the Duke’s conscience could probably answer. 

“ D'you mind unlocking that drawer? You'll find a note- 
book in it. Take out a couple of ten-pound notes. Give 
them to Letty with my letter. I can’t write any more; my 
hands are painful now. This infernal gout!” 

“I’m afraid Lady Letty won't take any money—unless 
she earns it, I mean.” 

“TI insist on her taking it. Tell her sc. And—and how, 
pray, is she earning money?!” 

“Making clothes, I believe!” 

That was the last straw. The Duke could bear no more. 
He waved Lord Arthur away. : 

“Give her my note and the money. See that ard it 
immediately—t: money, I mean. I’ve accep her 
terms.” He laughed grimly. “But she'll have to give in 
in the end. You can tell her I said so if you like. She'll 
soon grow tired of earning her living.” 

“TI don't think so. I'd wager = that Lady Letty 
never gives in,” Lord Axthur replied. “She'll never be 
uered, either, never. She is a remarkable woman.” 

“Yes,” the Duke groaped bitterly; “yes, but she is a 
woman ; don’t forget that. And she jos | daughter.” 

“I will give her your message. -bye. 

Tho Duke grunted and t his face to the wall. 

The Duchess also had a ae to send to Letty. That 
Lord Arthur placed carefully in the breast pocket of his 


coat. 

And Hopman’s bag? It was a very = and bulky bag. 
The maid apologised humbly for it, but Lord hur 
smiled cheerfully and told the footman to place it on a 
cab for him. eens 

He drove straight to his rooms, and with his own hands 
carried the bulky bag upstairs and placed it very gently on 
the floor in the centre of the room. 

Then he drew his chair and filled Sonny and sat 
down and regarded the two little initials “LL.” on the 
bulky lady’s bag that held the mysteries of Lady Letty’s 
toilet, with a strange expression of awe and reverence on 
his little round face that was almost comical. 

“Wonderful, isn’t it, Sonny,” he whispered, puffing a 
cloud of smoke across the room. “It makes the old room 
look quite decent—and homely. Makes one sort of feel— 
domesticated —” , . 

“Can’t take it to her until to-morrow morning, can we, 
Sonny? It'll have to stop here all night—all night here, 
with us!” 

He drew his chair closer and patted the bag affection- 
ately. A strange. subtle scent, like the scent of moorland 
flowers clung round it. . 

Lord Arthur sighed heavily; then suddenly sprang from 
his chair, with a smothered exclamation. 

“You silly ass.” he cried angrily. “ You idiot! Go and 
dress for dinner at once!” 

CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
‘““*Aughty! ‘Aughty!’’ 

Lavy Letty insisted on Lord Arthur, alias Mr. Lord, 
leaving after, the service was over at Poplar on Sunday 
afternoon. 7 

tain Cook had asked Commissioner Baines, Florrie, 
and Letty to tea at his rooms, and she guessed that a 
ca be — : t. 

ar houses are no P 

There was another seins also, at seven o'clock in the 
evening in the heart of one of the worst districts. Mr. 
Baines tried to persuade Letty to return home with Florrie, 
but she would not hear of it. ; 

“T'm not afraid to ge anywhere now,” she said. “How 


think of it? : 
can y know you are not afraid,” the Salvationist replied 


world in a nutehell. 


By Arthur Applin. 


number of THE RAPID REVIEW ? 


roudly—he felt rer Pe of “Miss Smith "—-“ but you 
ave worked very hard to-day, and I fear to-night’s work 
won't be quite—er—easy or pleasant.” 

Wy harder it is the more interesting it will be,” che 
replied. 

“One day you must give up everything for the Army, 
Miss Smith,” Captain Cook said. “You must become one 
of our leaders!” 

“She is already, I think,” Florrie whispered. 

And Mr. Baines nodded his head. 

Florrie wanted to accompany Letty to the night service, 
but she would not allow her to. 

“You must go home and moe dt she said severely. “I’m 
— and—and fat,” she laughed. “I don’t want the rest 
ou do.” 


“It’s funny how she rules us all, isn’t it?” Florrie whis- 
to Mr. Baines as she bade him good-night. 

“ Yes—it—is,” the Salvationist stammered. 

He looked at Letty as they walked along the crowded 
street, and his pale face coloured. 

He had been talking about work, the Army's work, but 
now that they were alone together he grew strangely 
silent ; almost ill at ease. 

“You're tired, Mr. Baines?” Letty said looking at him 


8 etically. 
bs oh ac! ‘a 


“Depressed then?” she suggested. “I hope nothing 
that I have said or done has depressed or saddened you?” 

“Of course not,” he stammered. ‘“ How could you think 
such a thing? You have done everything to make me 
happy and proud—to make us, the Army, happy and 
proud, I mean.” 

“I’m glad of that. I began to wonder if I did right 
this afternoon when I sang that hymn alone. I couldn't 
quite _ doing it—it was an inspiration.” 

The Salvationist’s face lighted up now: 

“Yes, I knew that! An inspiration!” 

“And it came from you, I think. I felt that you 
wanted me to sing.” 

“Did you really fecl that, really?” he murmured. 
“How wonderful !” 

nd again he grew silent and Letty could not drag 
another word from him until they reached the hall where 
the service was to be held. 

It was indeed a strange and terrible district Letty found 


herself in; a famous, or " ly speaking, an 
infamous a quarter of Londo, ats lames celal 


“Every man and woman you sde,” the Salvationist whis- 
pered, “is known by the police; known and marked. But 
we must remember, too, that each one is known by the 
Lord, marked by Him. They are His children, Miss 
Smith, and we must try and realise that we are their 
nurses, by God’s grace. We must be very gentle and for- 


giving, and try and lead them back to the Father they 
ve fo! 


“We will,” Letty said under her breath. Then that 
queer little laugh rippled forth; the laugh that the Sal- 
vationist was beginning to understand love. “And if 
I really were their nurse,” she cried, “the first thing I'd 
do would be to give them all a bath!” 

Mr.. Baines looked unhappy. 

“Cleanliness is next to or atinene,* Letty said seriously. 

“Yes—you are right—you're always Tig! t, Miss Smith.” 

“So we'll teach t to be clean, won't we?” she con- 
tinued, ignoring the latter part of his . “T’m sure 
that it is difficult to feel spiritual unless you feel clean. 
And,” she added, “quite impossible to be good on an 
empty stomach. That’s the mistake we Protestantse—I 
mean that’s the mistake the Church makes. It builds too 
many churches and distributes too many tracts. It was 
because your Army built shelters and distributed food that 
I wanted to join . Even I know that it is impossible 
to sow corn until the field is ploughed and fed with 


manure!” 
Otters Gurl oar ote ee oro ‘ 
“T thought was g to teach you, Miss Smith; 
that I was going pean hr I was Ei Why, it’s 
you who's teaching ee | us all!” 
That evening's service only be described as a 
strenuous one! 
It wae really Nerd work, ae ‘tas die teil 
flaming poster on board outsi 
wT Gh cake ah eoete d descriptions fh ke 
ani of human bei 
—“human animals” would have described them belins 


Women tiny little bundles of humanity that 
Pr ins ay Mipeie Mag er Seg per of 

of bad beer and soddened with cheap 

thy poor d the utterly destitute. cae 
an 

the wealthy ” looked the poorest. 


Appearances tell the East; the most 
garment is the one with the silver lining. ie 
came. 


) mi 
And in many cases 


The happenings of the 


hate ruled love, in the music-hall cr the sing-song—some- 
thing they had no name for. . 

And generally the Army found it for them; it put them 
3 the road that led to the strange, invisible, intangible 
IT! 
The service was a noisy one. When the people sang the 
walls trembled and the Goddess of Melody hid her tace: 
‘Che valiant and powerful Army Band perspired in vain, 
blew and banged in vain. Time and tune were recklessly 
ignored. _ : 

“You will not sing to-night?” Commissioner Baincs 
whispered to Letty ek a lull in the storm of prayer 
and music, whilst men and women were being brought in 
or turned out by main force. 
drunk were turned away. 

“T shall sing if you will allow me,” she replied. 

“You had better not try. You must not:” 

Letty raised her eyes and looked the Salvationist 
straight in the face. . 

“You know that you would like me to sing.” she said. 

He trembled before her gaze, but could not look away. 

“And you know that if I sing 1 may be able to quiet 
the people.” ee 

The Salvationist did not reply at once; when he did it 
was a whisper. 

“I don't know what to say. You are very wonderful, 
Miss Smith. God has been very good to send you to us.” 

So presently Miss Smith step forward, and those who 
were nearest the platform sat still and became quiet, and 
those at the back of the hall craned forward to see better. 
But a hush gradually settled over the whole hall. 

She waltet for the band to give her the tune; she was 
still a little uncertain of it, but the band at a signal from 
the Commissioner waited for her to commence. He 
thought that if she sang without any accompaniment the 
effect would be better and the pe quieter. 

So there was a pause; then absolute silence, strange and 
magnetic. 

Every eye, the evil and drunken, fastened on Letty’s 
face, met her eycs and looking therein saw perhaps for the 
first time in their lives perfect purity, innocence, beauty. 

It seemed a long time to those on the platform before 
anycning happened, a long time to Letty; but an instant 
only to the great body of people. 

So strange and sweet had the silence grown that tho 
former dared not break it. 

When it was broken it was by a gentle, delicate voice 
that sounded strange in the ears of many. 

“I'm going to sing you a hymn, oem: Before I do, 
it might interest you all to know that only lately I joined 
the Army. It was Commissioner Baines who—who——” 
She hesitated, uncertain what word to use; “found,” “con- 
verted "—none seemed right. So with a beautiful smile 
on her lips she said softly, “who saved me. Chance—or 
was it fate in the shape of God!—I almost dare say that 
God sent me one day to a meeting or a service such as this 
might be. And my soul was awakened from its sleep by 
his words and I could not stay away. I left—home and 
joined the Army. 

“T’ve always lived a very happy and contented life. I 
think I've possessed what we call the good things of life, 
but the last few days since I’ve been without them I’ve 
been far happier than ever before. 

“And I've been money ome or twice; really hungry. 
And I've worked ve for a very small wage. But 
the work has seemed beautiful, and the fear of hunger 
hasn’t frightened me, becau use—oh, just because 
nothing frightens or hurts one when one is close to God 
in touch with life. In short, when one loves. For God 
is love, and the Army works fur Love and against Hate, 
and Hate is Satan. 

“The Army is waiting to save you all. Do come and 
join the Army; do accept Salvation, which is Love! I 

w if one is very, very lonely. or very, very sinful, or 
very, very hungry one can’t feel or believe in God, but 
remember the Army helps to assuage hunger, to overcome 
sin, to dispel loneliness. 

Suddenly a shrill piercing voice cried : 

“You! You don’t know the meanin’ of any of them 
things. You/” 

Letty turned her eyes towards the speaker. 

“During the last week I have experienced all three. 
Sin, which I'd never seen before; hunger, which I'd never 
felt before ; loneliness, which I'd never known before. 
“Sin, hunger, and loneliness! 

“I was frightened at all three—though they did me ve 
little harm. You see I wasn’t so brave as you all are; 
was a coward. And though perhaps I am still a little 
cowarey the Army is teaching me to be brave and I don't 
fear either one of these evils now. 

‘ “Nor will you if you once find Love, which is Salva- 
ion. : 

She ceased speaking and looked at the band, and it com- 
menced the hymn she knew, and she sang the first verse. 

And the people sat dumb and open-eyed. 

“Won't you sing it with me?” she asked, holding out 
her hands. “Sing it with me, and with your hearts as 
well as with your lips!” 

And the people obeyed; one by one they joined, ner- 
vously at first; then gaining confidence they sang bravely 
with some regard for time and tune. 

There were many “converts” that night and the fame of 
Miss Letitia Smit = rapidly in East. 

Mr. saw her into her tram at “The Duke,” 
Pty og her home. 


on fire with reli 
filled with tears. 
She had 


boasted; boasted shamefully, wickedly. 
meet ll 


She 


she 
tened her. 
TO ue so bravely a few minutes 


And only the hopelessly | 


And the Salvationist’s words echocd in her ears like 
| al of jeering, ironical laughter. | ~~ ‘ 

“You can set London on fire with religious fervour! 
God sent you!” : 

She crouched back on her seat, frightened, ashamed! 

For her thoughts would ay Pome: . 

Home, that magic word before which all other words 
lost meaning and significance. , 

“ Beg pardon, miss, ‘ow do you do to-night?” 

Letty dried her eyes and looked at her companion on 
the right who had spoken. 

A_burly policeman! . er 

“No offence, miss,” he continued with some hesitation. 
“Perhaps you don't remember me?” 

Grief and disappointment were in his voice. 

Letty shook her head. 

“I'm afraid I don't,”she stammered, hiding as much of 
her face as possible in her pocket handkerchief. She was 
filled with fear that the constable was a man from the 
| West End, Grosvenor Square or somewhere; one who 

recognised her, and in another minute would blurt out her 

secret. 

However, the man coughed apologetically, and tried to 
fold his long legs into a smaller compass. F : 

“You don't remember the hother afternoon, miss, hop- 
posite “ 7 Dook,” when you was robbed by a couple of 
chaps and you asked me the way to the grocer’s shop and 
I seed you safe across the road?” 

Letty dropped her handkerchief, and turned joyfully 
towards the astonished, and now happy, constable. 

“Of course. I'd forgotten,” she cried in accents of 
relief ; and a young man in the opposite corner with a hig 
button-hole, a greasy curl, and an anemic sweetheart snig- 
gered joyfully. 

The constable gave a sigh of emotion and pulled his 
tunic into position and cleared his throat. 

“No more haccidents or hannoyances, I hope?” he whis- 
pered confidentially. 

“No,” Letty replied thoughtfully. “No, I don’t think 
80. 

“Ah, then there has been! I thought as much!” He 
edged a little closer to Letty. “When I first saw your 
face, Miss—er—Miss——?” ’ 

Letty smiled. The constable was diplomatic—for a 
member of the force‘ 

“Miss Smith; Miss Letitia Smith! And I have the 

rewster, ten years a member of the 


pleasure of addressing ?” 

“Constable Peter 
force, Miss Smith. I got all my stripes. It won't be very 
long before I’m an inspector, I hope.” 

“Indeed, 1'm glad to hear that.” 

“But, as I was saying, Miss Smith, the moment I saw 
your face that day, I says to myself, I says, ‘She ain't 
no biz’ness down here. hat’s she doing down here? I’m 
going to look into this!’” 

“That was just a little—impertinent of you, wasn’t it?” 

The constable flushed up. The youth with the big but- 
ton-hole, the greasy curl and the anemic sweetheart 
sniggered louder. 

.C. Brewster silenced him a professional frown. 

“It was my duty,” he said sternly; “my duty, Miss 
Smith. Certainly it was the sort of duty I takes a 
pleasure in,” he added, dropping his voice ad 
bd on his enemy, the youth. “ But none the less my duty. 

‘e has to keep our eyes on all suspicious c ters.” 

“But, really, do I a suspicious character!” 

Again the irritating snigger, louder than ever. 

It was more than P.C. Brewster could stand. The man 
and the official in him were both outraged. 

“You wants a lesson in manners, young fellah,” he said 
solemnly, fixing the youth with his Robertsian eye. 
“Kindly confine your attentions to your own young lady 
instead of listening to the conversation of your betters i 

Ietty I gone in amazement then. Then, sad and weary 
though was, her sense of humour came to the rescue. 

She laughed merrily. And the youth and his sweetheart, 
the conductor and the constable stared open-mouthed. 

“As I was saying,” Mr. Brewster continued present] > 
“you was suspicious-looking because you wasn't of t 
ordinary-looking, and when I sees anyone out of the 
ordinary I follows ‘em up, so to haw Ah, Miss Smith, 
my profession finds strange bedfellows for me sometimes, 
as Shakespeare says. Are you a reader, Miss Smith?” 

“Yes, I'm very fond of reading.” 

“And the the-a-tre? I always goes to the theatre when 
Ican. Shakespeare’s my weakness, him and Marie Lloyd, 
a of course there’s a world of difference.” . 

“All out! Angel! All Change!” 

“TI must say good-night, Mr. wster,” Letty said dis- 
mounting from tram. . 

“Mayn't I see you to your door, Miss Smith?” 

“Please don’t trouble. Good-night.” 

“But it ain’t nice, it ain't proper for a young lady like 
hbourhood,” stammered the constable. 

i le-crusher,” shouted the youth from a 
ble distance. “T'll tell th’ inspector. Ho, you 
mo flirt!” 


took him several seconds to recover his composure. 
“Have you—resided—here long?” he ventured at last. 
“Not very. Look at that heavy cloud, I’m afraid we're 
ing to have rain.” 
“Tt don’t affect me. I'm off duty till to-morrow. 
You've a leasant, situation, I hope?” 


“ Ah, you're jn business?” 
ae Heogry a prego silence. ‘ he 
ou o work ever " t 
PSL tap” tty red a eon 
w id i 
steady voice. sie 7 ‘ 
The constable took a good look ompanion. 
ook a ook at his pretty c 
“Indeed, now, whol have thought i Xen ain't used 
to hard work, Miss Smith?” 


Just publist.ed, a Sixpenny Edition of “Hagar of the Pawnshop,” by the author 


keeping one |. 
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“T wonder.” Letty smiled. “Here we are, I live hera, 
Once more, gcod-night, and thank you. 

Instinctively she searched tor her purse ; then remember, | 
and held out her hand. ; , 

“I hopes I may have the pleasure again. T'm free every 
evening about this hour for the next week certain! Wh: 
time do you gen'rally get a tram from ‘ The Dook,’ Mis, 
Smith?” 

“Miss Smith” considered for a moment. A policerin 
was a useful friend in the East End! Whilst she con. 
sidered a proper and correct reply the front door opened 
and Mrs. Ridley appeared. 

“Good evenin’, ma’am,” the constable stammered. 

“Good hevening, constable,” Mrs. Ridley replicd with 
stern acidity. é . 

“I generally leave ‘The Duke’ about nine or ten 
o'clock; sometimes earlier, sometimes later,” Letty sai: 
smiling sweetly at the constable. “Good-night.” 

“Good-night. The hours is variable, but I hope— ” 

But Letty was already in the hall, and Mrs. Ridley shut 
the front door and P.C. Brewster finished his sentence 1, 
the rusty knocker. 

“Light my candle, please,” Letty said severely. Sia 
saw by the look on Mrs. Ridley’s face that a storm wis 
brewing. 

“ Hairs!” sniffed the landlady. But she obeyed. 

“You remember what I said about followers. Mi-: 
Smith. What I said when first you took my rooms andj 
you pretended not to understand!” 

Letty yawned. : : 

“T have some vague idea you said something; but the 
subject doesn’t interest me. ig =a 

Mrs. Ridley watched her first floor lodger mount the 
stairs. She watched her out of sight, swaying unsteadily 
to and fro at the foot of the stairs. The landlady wa; 
strictly sober, but according to custom she clways allowed 
forall an extra drop on the Sabbath. It was surprise 
and outraged feelings that were responsible for the tem- 
porary loss of equilibrium. 

“Did you see that?” she stammered to the banisters; 
“did you see that? Did you hear her, as cool as a cucun- 
ber, too? And with a face has hinnocent has a bale 
hunborn:” 

Mrs. Ridley clutched the dumb but kindly banisters. 

“Lucretia,” she wailed, “Lucretia, come and ‘elp your 
geod downtrodden mother to bed—put upon by everyone, 

am; put upon by everyone. Lucretia! 

“Oh, don’t. worry so, mother,” came a petulant voire 
from the distance. “I can’t come now; I’m in the middle 
of a lovetile. Call Mary Jane!” 

Mrs. Ridley shook her head sadly and eyed the gas. 

“Two burners alight; that’s strange! I lit it myself, 
ma know I only lit one! That's Mary Jane. Mary 

ane!” 

“ Comin’, mum.” 


“Look at that gas, you wicked, wasteful gel Look ot 
te a-wastin’ itself. Who told you to light them two 
urners ? 


“Please, mum, there's 
one burner there, mum! 
wares soaking tb truth, Mary Jane? 

ou 38} in e truth, ane?” 
look coresll fe = 


only one burner lit. Zhere’s only 


began to climb the stairs. 
to come to bed and not sit hup readin’ trash-trashy love- 
stories. My gal’s been brought up respectable,” she cried, 
raising her voice. 
She paused outside Letty’s bedroom door and tried to 
peep rough the keyhole. It was beyond her powers. 
she lifted her hand to knock, but her courage failed 


her. 

“Td A somethink to see what you're up to,” she mut- 
tered. panted to another floor, and then turned and, 
leaning over the banisters, shook her fist into the gloom 


below. 
“*Aughty,” she muttered savagely. “'Aughty!” 
ughty 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
Lord Arthur is Entertained. 


Moxpax morning at half-past twelve a smart hansom cab 

bag, yl plete a ge 4 Porcupine Road, East. 
oe ae ey ee Inside the cab 
was a little round- man with an eyeglass. 

Lucretia, hunting for Letty’s history in the “best front 
room” hurried to the window at the rattle of bells and 
clatter of horse's hoofs. 

“Mother, mother, a visitor. A lodger, I declare!” 

“Old noise. What's a lodger more or less to me! 

“But it’s a cab——” 


“It's a man—e young mother!” . 

* ’s Mary Jane!” Ridley hastily polished 
we the teroltane with Dor sqvee, and tien wiped face 

th same useful bit of calico. 

“Mary Jane! Wherever has that to! In the 
coal cellar Fil be bound, jest out of vation! Put 
the room strite, He must ’ave rooms; the 
Smith creature ‘ll ’ave to go hup. Mary Jaxe!” 

“'Ush, mother;’ ow you do carry on! I'll answer the 

of course. 

a“ 3 r ” 

“Hits a man!” replied Lucretia. “’Ark, ain't he 
im ; he’s rung twice in two minutes. 

ers and then applied them to 

een after SS dou, fiek san oi, oh aganed 
a lore 
the door and smiled sweetly. a 

“Good posi ee bo inside?” overly 
herself a giddy shake. Ridley from 
floor listened, and prepared to charge, when it came te 


‘Wear Bupize 
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“Thanks!” Lord Arthur fixed his eyeglass. “Is Miss 
Smith at home, Miss Letitia Smith?” 
ye! — hout,” Lucretia snapped, her face falling 


Lord 

, then ly at Lucretia. 

“Do oe ae tek tins she lt be 24 home?” 
“T really retia 


send the servan you : 
“That’s right,” murmured Mrs. Ridley from the banis- 
“ Hif the goose is ‘aughty, be ‘aughty to the 


But Lucretia did not proceed to either fetch or call Mary 
Jane. She looked a little wistfully at Lord Arthur; the 
eyeglass attracted her! ; ; 

Tm to trouble you,” Lord Arthur said, realising 
that Lucretia was probably a m of importance, “but 
I have an im tt message for Miss Smith.” 

“Tl give it to her,” Lucretia cried, scenting mystery or 
romance, or both. ; 

“I’m afraid it is one I must give myself. I’ve also a— 


ne bag! 
“Oh, is the bag for her, too?” 
“It is.” 


is. 

Lucretia sniffed. “You may plice it in the ’all.” 
“Thanks. May I place myself with it? May I wait?” 
Lord Arthur recklessly flung a smile at Lucretia, and a 


look ! 
“T really don’t know,” she giggled. “Miss Smith keeps 
such hours. I'll harsk mother. 

“Mother” had just decided it was time she anpeared. 

Sho appeared, hands folded in her apron and ao 
severe expression folded on her face. 

“Was you inquiring for a Miss Smith?” 

“Yes—she does live here, doesn’t she!” 

“She stays Raney Somreriee Mrs. Ridley. “May I arsk 


your business with her! 

Lord Arthur hot, but outwardly kept cool. 

“T’ve brought a letter and a parcel, and I’m waiting for 
an answer. Can I wait in the hall or shall I sit on the 
doorstep?” 

“Has ‘igh and ‘aughty as ‘er,” commented the landlady 

to herself. ; 
“Miss Smith don’t come ‘ome till late; tco late for you 
see her, sir,” she replied with dignity. “And besides 
don’t allow my young lady lodgers to receive male visi- 
tors unless I know -who and what they are!” 

Lord Arthur was on the verge of saying something 
strong and to the point, but he checked himself and 
pian Fy Mrs. Ridley with a profound expression on his 
comical little face. 

“I’m exceedingly glad to hear that,” he said seriously ; 
“exceedingly gue to hear it. Letty told me that she was 
very contecte le, in good hands, but I wanted to see for 
myself.” 

“Letty!” chorused Mrs. maker 

“My og name for her,” Lord Arthur continued. “One 
has to so careful of a young girl working alone in 
London nowadays, as I'm sure you realise,” with a glance 
irom mother to daughter. “My sister is very young, very 
pretty, and I’m exceedingly anxious——” 

“Your sister/” Mrs. Ridley thawed instantly. Miss 


Ridley giggled : 
“Hol et aa ceding} I didn’t hunderstand. Come 
inside, Mr. Smith Mary Jane shall bring the bag in. 
Come upstairs to Miss Smith's room and sit down. 1 mis- 
tcok you for—for a follower.” 

“I quite understand,” Lord Arthur murmured. “T 
quite understand. I suppose you are very worried by fol- 
lowers in this part of the town?” oe 

“Yes, we hare; or rather I should say Lucretia is— 
would be if I didn’t keep my heye hopen! ” 

“Lor’, ma. What things he say!” simpered Lucretia. 

“My daughter, Mr. Smith; my honly daughter. One 
can’t be too careful of honly daughters.” 

- rage 
“Miss Smith is your only sister, I shouldn't be sur- 


to 
I 


and Lucretia. 


name. 

“Indeed it must be, Mr. Smith” It must keep you busy. 
Lucretia keeps me busy. Aigh/” 

Mrs. Ridley emitted a scream, both of fright and horror, 
as Mary Jane loomed suddenly on her horizon, staggering 
under the bulky beg. her hards and face black and the 
nerd that was visible of the rest of her body equally 

ck, 

“Where shall I plice ‘er. mum!” 

Lord Arthur sprang to the rescue : 

“ Allow me; it is too heavy —” ‘ 

“Don’t go near her, Mr. Smith,” screamed Mrs. Ridley. 
“The disgrace ” 

But Lord Arthur had relieved — Jane of her burden 
and now stood solemnly looking at her. whilst she gazed 
at him like a fascinated, frightened rabbit. 

“Mary Jane! ‘Ow dare you happear like that; ‘ow 
dare ad You dirty, good-for-nothing little—littlk—— ” 

“Slut,” ted Lucretia. : 

To Mary 's bulging eyes came big tears. 

Lord Arthur patted her shoulder kin iy. 

idley. She has 


“Come, you mast forgive her, Mrs. 
evidently been having a fight with a big lump of coal. 
know what a f pi, can make.” 


mpd tr echoed rae 


please 
Lucretia, who promptl led and wagged her bod 
coquettishly, like a = Lay his tail. - 
Get hout of my sight at once,” cried Mrs. Ridley. 


Pon hs ir — és i not move. _ Her tears had washed 
lown her grimy cheeks. 
“P ” she ied. “Please—the—cab- 


—_—_ 8 shall "e wait or—will the gentleman pay ’im!” 


i pondered. 
You say that my sister won't retarn until late,” he 
asked, looking ap at Mrs. Ridley. 


Hava you seen the two new songa of PEARSON'S 64. MUSIC—" Mo 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


“Not till ten, or perhaps eleven. She do keep late hours 


apa, Mr. Smith, as I says to Lucretia—” 
“Give this to the cabman, little woman, and dry your 
tons," Lord Arthur said kindly, giving Mary Jane some 
silver. 
“Yessir; thank you, sir!” 
ba wash your fice,” cried Mrs. Ridley. 
“Won't you sit down, Mr. Smith?” simpered Lucretia, 
edging forward a chair. 

Yes, do make yourself quite at ‘ome, Mr. Smith. You 
‘aven't come far?’ 


“ * ° n 
ae going to make a stay? 


Lord Arthur sighed and polished his eyeglass. He 
was afraid of giving his imagination further license, but 
presently it played him false, and he forgot! 

‘ Forgot perhaps who he was and where he was and what 

e was ! 

Already he reminded himself he was three separate and 
distinct persons—Lord Arthur Polestick, Mr. Arthur Lord, 
and Mr. Smith, Letitia Smith’s brother; the brother of— 
how many sisters? He had already forgotten. 

One thing he realised thoroughly : that for Lady Letty’s 
sake he must make himself polite to the Ridley family. 

It was not easy. 

He had taken a keen dislike to them. But Letty’s hap- 
piness was to a t extent in their hands, and it was 
evident even to his dull masculine mind that she was not 
altogether a success at 4 Porcupine Road. 

e looked at Lucretia, and realised that possibly he was 
looking at the reason. 

“ We are having delightful weather, Miss Ridley.” 

“Yes, Mr. Smith, we are.” A pause. “But really too 
‘ot: I can’t bear the ‘eat; spec at night. When 
I'm really ‘ot then I lies awake, and I can’t afford to lose 
what ma calls my beauty s: ig 
me Lm ome a beauty sleep is not—er—altogether necessary 

you 

Miss Ridley giggled and tried hard to raise a blush. 

“Miss Smith never seems to think of ’er beauty sleep. 
It’s past eleven and near twelve afore she’s ever asleep,” 
said the parent sternly. 

: I'm sorry to hear that. I feared she was overwork- 


“ Ah, then, it is work?” 

“Yes, she works very hard. It’s—it’s a hobby of hers.” 

Mrs. Ridley shook her head. 

“That’s bad. You has my sympathies, Mr. Smith. 
*Obbies are dangerous things, especially for girls. My pore 
‘usband ’e ’ad a ‘obby.” She furtively wiped her eye with 
the corner of her apron, and sighed profoundly. “’E also 
painted,” she added, with a return to cheerfulness. “He 
was a master with his brush, he was. He painted that 

icture there, and that one. He painted ‘most every picture 
in this ’ouse. Lucretia was ‘is favourite subject.” 

“T can understand that,” and Lord Arthur bowed to 
Miss Ridley. 

. “Qh, ma don’t mean what you means.” 

Lord Arthur rose and inspected the works cf art. 

“Tasty, ain't they?” 

“Very. He ought to have been hung!” 

Mrs. Ridley gasped. 

“ What!” 

“In the Academy !” 

“Oh, yes, he used to say they ‘ad a spite against ’im. 
But there, as ‘e used to say, hart in England ‘asn’t hany 
himagination!” . 

“He had,” Lord Arthur said softly. 

‘ “That he ‘ad, pore dear; ‘specially when he was a bit 
on.” . 

Conversation languished. Lord Arthur continued to 
stare pathetically at the lamented Mr. Ridley’s masterpiece 
whilst Mrs. Ridley chased particles of dust around the 


room. 

ee os it do get in is a mystery,” she moaned. 

“ 0 ? ” 

“Them blacks. I believe Miss Smith does open the win- 
ders, though I’ve begged her not to. We get a lot of 
blacks in t is street, and then the sun fades the carpet 


“Yes, exactly.” A pause. “Do you—er—sing, Miss 
Ridley?” is 
“ Noo—o.” 

“Come down to our parlour, Mr. Smith, and she'll sing. 
She’s shy, that’s all.” 

The three descended below. 

“Now, Lucretia, 7 sing to Mr. Smith whilst I look 
after Mary Jane. e shan’t get no dinner if I don't 
‘urrvy up. You'll ‘ave a bit of dinner with us, Mr. Smith?” 

“Thanks, you're very kind.” 

“Don’t mention it. Now, Lucretia, hentertain Mr. 
Smith. I'll leave the parlour door hopen so has I can hear 
you,” she added with the nearest approach to wa; 
she could contrive. “Be'ave yourselves!” 

(Another instalment of this story next week.) 

tt Fe 


Tse Magistrate: “ But you have no visible means of 


support.’”” 

The Tramp: “Oh, I dunno. You can sce lots o’ good- 
natured people in the course of a day if ye keeps your 
eye open.” 

———<> ie 

Mrs. Newercn: “I think I'll take this watch. You 
are sure that it is made of refined gold?” 

Jeweller: “It is.” 

Mrs. Newrich: “Because I detest anything that 


ain’t refined.” 
fo 

Oxp Gexrteman: “Do you think, sir, that you are 
able to support my daughter without continually 
hovering on the verge of bankruptcy?” 

Suitor: “Oh, yes, sir, I am sure I can.” 

Old Gentleman: “ Well, that’s more than I can do. 
Take her and be happy.” 


Two splendid songe, 6d. each, 
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BRIGHT NEW CONTEST. 


Complete in itself this Week. 
Sr gL Od 
Iet PRIZE, 210. 5 PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 
50 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. . . 

Fiest of all turn to the centre column of this page. 

Now take the firet letters of those words which commence 
new lines in the centre column, and construct a sentence 
with those letters only, using not fewer than half the number. 

Write your attempt on a sheet of paper, attach to it the 
— given below, and fill in your name and address. 

coupon must also be signed, in the space shown, 

a witness who is not a reader of Pearson’s Weekly and 

who does not reside in the same house as yourself. Then 

put it in an envelope, and send it to the Eprror, Pearson's 

Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., writing the word 
“ Sentence” in the top left hand corner. 

To the competitor from whom the Editor receives the 
best sentence constructed as above, a prize of £10 will be 
awarded. Each of the next best five will receive a prize 
of £1, and each of the next best fifty Consolation Gifts. 
No competitor may receive more than one prize. 

The published decision is final and conclusive, and 
competitors — only on that understanding. 

The closing is first post Tuesday, February 14th. 


SENTENCE FINDING COMPETITION.—No. I. 


Cut out this and stick it upon the sheet of paper 
on you write your sentence. 
ANOTHER COMPETITION WILL BE ANNOUNCED 
NEXT WEEK. 


Prizes for Boys and Girls. 


MODEL LOCOMOTIVES, GRAMOPHONES, 
PENKNIVES, BOOKS, AND HUNDREDS 
OF SURPRISE GIFTS ARE OFFERED TO 
SCHOOL BOYS AND SCHOOL GIRLS. 


On the first white 


of this number you will see the 

BEKLY—to Interest, to Elevate, to 

week by week. What you have to 

in black ink. The copy must be 
inal heading, and the work must be 
uest of the master or mistress 
of your school. No ruling is allowed, 

When the heading ts done fill in your name and the 
address of your school on the coupon below and paste 
it on the drawing. Then the teacher should collect 
all the ngs and send them in an en 


pie nied by the teacher's certificate of ita 
ing unaided work, and no competitor may receive more 
than one gift. 

To the competitor in each school competing who sends in 
sgl tn the. shape af elther s poncllcase, peakeiie; boolt 
a shape eit a case, ife, book, 
box of water-colours, card of school requisites, or novelty top 
will be IMMEDIATELY aw 

To EACH OF THE TEN BOYS whose attempts the Editor 
at the close of the competition considers to be tho best of all 
those sent in from all schools com will be 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUPON. 


MAMMO.....00 000000 sscccscccscceetectcoesccereccosccescsessesssscccoseens 


BchOO] ssrooreecrersersvcsevonsoroorserccressseeseeseesseeee oe 


OI 


Dante .rercercecsererece ree, eonee 


pea” and “A Whisper of Love”? 
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PLEASANTLY PUT. . 

Tue man who thought he had the knack of saving 

leasant things, was revisiting the town in which he 
had spent a summer twenty years before. 

“Dm Miss Mears. I don’t think you remember 
me,” said a coquettish elderly spinster, approaching 
him the day after his arrival. . . 

The ready heart-warmer turned with his most beam- 
ing smile, and wrung her hand. 7 

“Remember you!’’ he cchoed Se As 
if one could help it, Miss Mears! Why you are one 


of the land marks of the town!” 


eee fe 

A GENERAL WHO REQUIRES NO REST. 

Sir Jou Frenca is one of the men who do not find 
rest necessary. He takes it now and then in order not 
to seem singular, but he does not care about it. 

In South Africa he saw as little of the inside of a 
bed as most men, though he went through the war 
without a bfeak, almost from the time of the late Mr. 
Kruger’s extremely unwise ultimatum. 

Another thing about Sir John that has done a good 
deal to raise him to eminence is the fact that he does 
not worry. He can put things out of his mind when 
the time comes to knock off work. 

He is clear-headed and far-secing; has a wonderful 
way of jumping to the right conclusion as to what 
should be done when something scrious' suddenly 
develops, and rather enjoys danger. 


ee fe 

WHICH IS THE THRONE OF ENGLAND ? 

Some authorities hold that the Coronation Chair in 
Westminster Abbey is entitled to be called the throne, 
as being the one occupied by the Sovereign at his or 
her coronation. 

Others maintain that the throne in the House of 
Lords is really the official throne, as it is occupied by 
the Sovereign for State purposes at the opening of 
Parliament. Others, again, tay that there is no real 
throne in the strictest acceptation of the word, and 
that all the thrones, or chairs of State, in the various 
peri throughout the kingdom are equally entitled to 

called “ The Throne,” inasmuch as they are used as 
such when the Sovereign a ns to be in residence at 
that particular palace, an holds any lerée or other 
strictly official reception. 

The most general opinion, however, seems to be that 
the throne in the House of Lords is really entitled to 
be called “The Throne of England.” 


—__> jo ______ 
AMMUNITION EXPENDED IN THE FAR EAST, 

THE enormous expenditure of ammunition is one of 
the features of this war. The Russian soldier carries 
120 rounds of rifle ammunition into battle, and this 
will seldom last through a single day's fighting if the 
troops become seriously e : 

At Liao-Yang some Russian regiments expended 
more than 800 rounds per man in the course of the 
battle. As this computation was based on the strength 
of the regiments when they entered the fight, and as 
many of them came out of it sadly de leted, it is esti. 
mated that many soldiers must have Bier as many as 
1,500 rounds. ese figures will give some idea of 
the strain put La the supply departments during a 
great battle. ore ammunition has been used in a 
single day in Manchuria than was required to fight 
the Spanish-American War. 


ee fees 


A STORY FOR THE TSAR. 
How Russia is Repeating Itself. 


THE cry has gone out in Russia, “ There is no Tsar.” 
Once before that cry has been raised in the same land. 
Then, as now, there was a man upon the Imperial 
throne, but he was no emperor to his people. me- 
trius, the youngest son of Ivan the Terrible, was mur- 
dered by the regent, Boris Godunoff, who, securing the 
throne, established that condition of serfdom which 
for the next three centuries was to be the curse of 
Russia, and to leave traces which even to-day arc the 
basis of national discontent. But a marvellous thing 


mpd, 

ears after the murder of the youthful Demetrius, a 
pretender appeared in his name. In reality he was 
a young monk who has been sojourning with the 
Zaporogian Cossacks. But on all hands he was hailed 
as the man hc pretended to be. The mother of the real 
Demetrius received him as her own son. 

Here was a Tichborne proto’ on a gigantic scale. 
The pretender raised an army and marched into Russia. 
The usurping Godunoff conveniently died, and the 
false Demetrius was placed on that throne which to-day 
sane TI. cori, . ‘ 

‘or a year he reigned. But the le who had taken 
him to their hearts found that hs wen but the catspaw 
of Poland, and in a revolt headed by Prince Vassili 
Shouisky he was murdered, and the newcomer installed 
in his place by one section, only to be repudiated by 
the general body of the nation. And so the story 
Del pow f interesti lel. Th 

ut now for an interesting parallel. e man from 
whom the false Demetrius Terived chief support was 
Sigismund III., King of Sweden, whom ike Poles 
elected their king, and whose son was for a time to 
be Tsar of Russia. In the history of this man the 
present Tsar might almost sce his own doom forctold. 


“Hagar of the Pawnshop,” by Fergus Hume. 


need rest.’’ 


WBEK ENDING 
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Upon his acceptance of the Crown of Poland he made 
« treaty with The States of Sweden, br which he en- 
aged to pass every fifth heed in that ingdom. For 
iftcen years he failed to keep his promise. 

Then’ the Jesuits having gained complete ascendancy 
over him—he appointed a Senate to reside at Stock- 
holm, composcd of forty Jesuits who were in all things 
to represent him. The day was fixed for their arrival 
in state, and they were to received in every respect 
as though they were the king for whom they acted. 

Just as Father Gapon has taken upon himself to 
absolve the soldiers in St. lke athe! of their alle- 
giance to the Tsar, so the Swedish nobles ended their 
allegiance to this abdicating king. “Since Sigismund 
has disdained to be our king,” they said, “ we must also 
not acknowledge him as such.” : 

But the representatives of the king were on their way 
to Stockholm, and were, the monarch’s orders said, to 
he received as if they were the king. Great prepara- 
tions were made; fireworks placed ready, a gorgeous 
feast laid. : . 

Then at night the nobles sailed. out into the harbour. 
to receive the galleon in which the representatives of 
the king had come. ; 

Fireworks blazed in the city; cannon roared out 
across the waters. But there was death in the message 
of the guns. The cannon of the nobles were trained on 
the galleon, and down it went with all its usurpers of 
fora rerogative. The nobles returned and ate the 
feast that had been prepared, 
uncle of Sigismund, king. 


THE KING’S COOK. 

Accorvino to a French paper, the King’s cook, M. 
Menager, is a native of the South of France. 

He is about forty years of age, and draws a salary 
of £1,600 a year. Ww Menager has nothing to do with 
the Royal breakfast. He arrives at the Palace at 
eleven o'clock in the moeting shan one of the officials 
hands him the menu for the day. . 

He then orders what is needed and superintends the 
cooking of the luncheon, after which he is free until 
six in the evening. At that hour he begins to pre- 
pare the King’s dinner, and, unlike most other famous 
cooks, he is helped only by women in the kitchen. 

When the dinner is served, M. Menager makes up 
his accounts for the day and then returns to his home, 

—___—_go—__—_- 
WORSE THAN EVER. 

One of the hardest things in the world is to condolo 
with anybody in a misfortune or a bereavement. 

If it were not that the matter is generally serious, 
a great many funny stories could be printed about the 
condolences people offer to the bereaved. But at Man- 
chester some time ago a hard-working Irishman fell 
out of a fourth-storey window and broke his neck. 

His wife was, of course, in great distress. 

After the funeral a neighbour called to offer her 
sympathy and condolence. 

“It was a very sad thing, indced.” 

“Indeed it was. To die like that—to fall out of a 
fourth-storey window.” 

“ An’ was it co bad? ’’ asked the visitor. 


and acclaimed Charles, 


EPS I heard ly o third —. 
eard it was only a third-storey window. 
HOMEWARD. feos iba tie en 

When perpen oe A FAMOUS NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 
And children sleep, Mar. Witt Greener in his “Secret Agent in Port 
You'll be going far away, lad, Arthur” gives a pen-portrait of the famous corre- 

Over the waters wide and deep. spondent of the Times, Dr. Morrison. 
You'll be seeing many wonders He is of medium height, clean shaven, and wears 
You have never seen before, his ashen-grey hair cropped short. His attire is im- 
Your heart so full of thoughts, dear, maculate, he toys with a nabob stick as he walks, and 


he has a forward inclination of the head. 
He is hard as a Manitoba winter, and delights 
pas the ordinary person. He is credited with 
aving had a share in the work of bringing about the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and Haromgnoa the Far East 
the (tapers struggle is known as “ Morrison’s War.” 
e cannot be said to be popular at Pekin. He is 
fond of children, gives parties for them, with flowers, 


Still ams oder sweets, music, games, jugglers, conjurers, tumblers, 

A i. Ras sad oi Pighe y and tricksters. a4 ’ , : 

Let a sin ath ee ows ti i Yet this child-lover is a stern mandarin entitled to 
(J 


have twelve bearers for his chair and several clangs 
on the gong at the entrance gate. 


—————-to——_ 
WOMAN A CREATURE OF CONTRADICTIONS 


in sh ii f wh dis 1 
Ix support-of what no male tese—namely, that 
= the mae oye o'er oo woman [oa ccentace of sontvedisions-a correspondent 
asleep the children cites these instances: “She will sit in a draught in a 
™ “ ask Ss Rstiy Rig low-necked gown with her arms and shoulders bare. 
ow loved 


But she will go out on the hottest afternoon with her 
head and neck tied up in a thick chiffon veil. 
“She will forget to pay a bill of five pounds for 


Wih wondrous tales to tell them — months. But she will make herself conspicuous in 3 
Of the world beyond the main. street car squabbling to pay for her friend a penny 
And you will find me waiting, lad, piece which she doesn’t owe. : 
With «ems outstretched to you, 


“She will wear a skirt about six inches longer than 
it ought to be for walking. But she will hola it up 
about six inches higher than any walking skirt that 
ay made. — 
is up in arms when she sees a horse whipped. 
But she will drag a poor little dog on a shoppin Feat 
that would enfeeble a qaod-elied Sena, binlit 
, ‘She has n will that no power on earth can bend. 
Yet she would rather the world should come to an end 


than: that she should be i i 
= esighhours™ caught doing differently from 


[These are the words of Gerald Lane’s spirited song, 
“* Homeward,” No. 1 of Peanson’s SIXPENNY Music, You can 
buy ‘‘ Homeward” at any railway bookstall, or you can hear it 
at any of the Gramophone Company's Depéts, or obtain it 
direct from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.] 

ae fe 


“Your trouble is not serious, madam. You only 


DOGS AND DISHONEST MEN. 
“Can a dog tell a thief from an honest man?” asked 
someone who takes an interest in man’s humble friend. 


“ But, doctor, look at my tongue.” 
“Oh, give that a rest, too.” 
i 
“On John,” exclaimed the proud mother, as her 
husband came wearily up the front steps, “baby is 


nning to walk.” ; ‘all rely, : 
bf Good ” ejaculated the midnight martyr. “Now | 9 — dog he ie ie hat ae eee Wen 
he can do his own floor walking at night.” honest from a dishonest man. Under yore ir 
—+ te cumstances he was not at all slow in making fricnds 
Mase: “Oh, mamma, do give this man a shilling. | with a stranger. In fact, he was inclined to be 


Only fancy, besides being both deaf and dumb, he has 
a wife and three children.” 


Beggar (absent-mindedly): “ -pawdon 
Mistake on the card—wife and tren d ’ 


friendly. 
During the time that this particular dog was under 
pe. feaerap ig in three cases out of nine he absolutely 

d to be at all friendly with men he came in con- 
tact with daily. : 

He was on friendly and even playful terms with six 
of the men, would answer when called, would fol- 
low them, hunt with them, and do other things to 
indicate that he was friendly and had confidence. 
Towards thtee-of the men his conduct, when not in- 
different, was sullen and resentful. He would havo 
nothing to do with them. 

Js it not a significant fact that two of these mcn 
turned ont to be ex-convicts, and that one of them was 
afterwards sent to prison for steali while tho 
other six out of the nine grew into » Jaw-abidin 
citizens? This case is not conclusive, of course. i 
only mention it because of the fact that it is tho 
strangest case that ever came under my observation. 


miss. 


—— fe 
Mr. Srricoins (gently): “My dear, a man was shot 


at by ‘9 burglar, and his life was saved b butt 
Which the bullet’ struck.” ae 


Mrs. Spriggins: “Well, what of it?” 


Mr. Spriggins: “Nothing; only the butt rt, 
have heen on,” = ili ale 


fee 

Recror’s Wire (to village grocer): “ Well, I hope 
you like our new curate.” 

Grocer: “Yes, ma’am, thank you; we like him very 
well’? (pause), “not, however, that I think: he’s as 


fluent as we had a right to expect, sceing as his father 
was an auctioneer.” : 


The sizpenny edition of this thrilling novel may be obtained 


at all railway boolistalls, booksellers’, and newsagente’. 


e 


Wasx 1 : 
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ej 


JUCGLED LETTERS COMPETITION. 


e an to the readers who competed in 
Wa ove on tert the long delay in arriving at tho 
result, The reason for this will be obvious when we 
remind our readers that each attempt sent in con- 
tained 288 words, and that a total number of 80,000 
attempts reached this office, with the result that 
over 23,000,000 separate and distinct words hare had 
to be carefully examined. The result arrived at is 
as disappointing to us as it must be to the tens of 
thousands of readers who spent many hours of care- 
{ul research over the competition. fone half the 
competitors were absolutely correct. i 
amount of money offered was £500, and as, of 
course, it is obviously impossible to divide this sum | (Gunter’s Chain); 89, C 
amongst so many people, we have been obliged to | Flowered; 68, 


240, Vengeance; 241, umene ; 242, Aerarian; 243, Floriages 

. r; 245, Potargo; 246, Depthiess; 247, Mouftions 
248, Curarine ; 249, Bpitchcock’; 250, Cyanuret; 251, Rufescent; 
252, Graveolent; 253, Polianthes ; 254, Hordein ; 255, Co justo; 
256, Dioptase; 257, Abrading; 258, Pugaree; 259, Mosc natels 
260, mescent; 261, Kollyrite ; 262, Gliadine; 288, Siratotic; 
264, Oubliette ; 265, Garrya ; 266, Pretibial; 267, Fedclini; 268, 
Seraphic; 269, Spathose; 270, Douanier; 271, Kiefeki!; 272, 
Unicameral ; 278, Hotcockles; 274, Nonillion; 275, Burzgrave; 
276, Rakshasa; 277, Duumvir; 278, Pasticcio; 279, Fanfason; 
280, Mercable; 281, Tinamou; 282, Equiseta; 283, Corccore; 
284, Apheresis; 285, aegeenyoes) 236, Harengiform; 287, 
Querquedule ; 288, Lithola! 


LETTER JUGGLING CONTEST (20d Task.) 

I hereby certify that the list I submitted in the 
Letter Juggling Contest was correct according to the 
list published herewith. 


Na ccs ssccscccccrccrscccccrccccccccscosecoscccccccsescoceces 


COO veereeeecooreroeseereres 


34, Tangle; 35, Valet; 36, Educate; 37, Dingy; += 
39, Policy; 40, Noble; 41, Expand; 42, Type; 43, 
44, Chaos; 45, Refrain; 46, Shock: 47, Warrior; 48, Highway; 
49, Dodo; 50, Excise; 51, Rural; 52, Tapioca; 68, Slide; 
4, Wrinkle ; , Flange; 56, Negro | 67, Ablaze; 58, Gunter’s 
alf; , Progress; 61, wi; 62, 
deuff ; 64, Begonia; o = Zea!ous ; 
by y 


ee Bre 
RESULT OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
CONTEST. 


TI xow have pleasure in announcing the result of thé 


he total 


A iti . . Nibble; 68, Agitator; 69, Fermille’ ‘Es contest in which readers of the paper were invited to 
ut into force that condition of the contest in which | $7 Nibble; 68,_ 5 6, t ralier ; : : agi Md. The 
Vie Editor has the right to set a further task to be Lexicon; 72, Witeheraft ;_73, Lo ma A &. Ee i? 75, | contribute the best physical exercise they cou 


competed in by those who tie for the first place. 


have decided to set the following task: Take the | 8, Extasy Question; 90, Legalize; 91, Gym 
letters contained in the words 


and form them into a sentence, using the letters just 

as many — gr i ge Poa more, no fewer. ig aat iN 

When you have e this, write your sentence on ; , GBancellor ; 

half sek of note-paper, and tate on it the | 222) Collar; 122, Meadow; 123, 

coupon herewith B 

an ge = addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s 
e 


Absence; 76, Uniform; 77, Raja Down- 

wards; 80, Impeach; 81, Fandango; Bs, Strengthen; 838, Nuti- 

tious; 84, Gazette; 85, Eolian; 86, Spider; 87, Asparagus; 
2 . 


selection of the winning exercise has been a matter of 
great care and patience on the part of the Committee, 
as a very high standard of merit was shown by all those 
who competed. I have now received the report from 
the adjudicating committee. It is as follows: 

“The series of exercises contributed by Mr. Henry 
Cruise, of ‘St. John’s,’ Barry Road, East Dulwich, has 
been selected by the adjudicating Committee as the 
best submitted to them, and he is, therefore, entitled 
to the Hundred Guineas.” 


Sicnzp; W. Macponatp Smita (Chairman). 
T. CHESTERTON. 


The matter has had our consideration, and we 


Ta F tle; 96, Horse- 
con; 100, Elmo’s-fire ; 
igtail; 104, Gossipy ; 


GREAT WORD JUGGLING CONTEST, 07, Fetch; 168, Hyaran 


roperly filled up. Then place it in 


Weekl mrietta Street, London, W.C., writin ; alm; 141, ; H. H. Burperr. 
the word Juaauixe in the top left-hand corner. > | Journalism; Bin ore dl 1: Set ES Sree ee H. ANDREWS. 
The contest for readers living in the United | ¢ A ete Estrape ess , Jusapety 154, H. Extiort. 


19, 
24, 


29, 


Kingdom closes on February 2lst. As, however, the 
original contest was open to Colonial readers, we 
shall give them three months in which to send in 
their attempts, and the last day for receiving them 
will be May 16th. 


senders of the anagrams considered by the Editor to 
be the best. 


the number of 


other words of equal 
have been admitted. 
1, Peal; 2, King; 34, 
7, Worry; & ne 310, 

13, Make; 14, 3 15, Wick; 16, Hed, 


The full exercise, together with photographs showing 
the various movements, will appear in the Roran 
Magazine for April, published on the 22nd of next 
month. 

We congratulate the winner on his success, and feel 
sure that the careful study of this exercise by readers 
of P.1. will result in great benefit to their health, 

eet fe 


The prizes originally offered will be awarded to the 


A LOW ESTIMATE, 

“Wet, gentlemen,’”’ said Tomkins, to a couple of 
his friends, “you can talk as much as you please about 
the inferiority of women, but there are lots of them 
that can discount most of us for brains. Take my, 
wife, for instance, she’s got twice as much sense as 
have, and I ain’t ashamed to acknowledge it, either.’ 

“But don’t you think,’ said one of his auditors, 
“that you put rather a low estimate on your wife’s 
intellectual powers? ’’ 


We may safely promise to give the final result in 
PW. published on June 15th. : he ; b! 
The list of words syretr below. In.cases where gfisher ; We 3 202, 


length have been found, they Laaroed eatethettt 


t 


Gnarl; 20, 21, Variety; 22, Fabric; 
Sardine ; ws, Heme; 3, Grab; 27, Dine; 28, 
, 30, Warbling; $1, Repent; 32, Gauge; 33, 


{ 
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begi | WISDOM FOR WOMEN. ~ 
Turnips,Carrots,and Parentps {o°lose. their | A coop daughter makes a good wife 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


for puddings. Puta tables ful 

Sweet Sauce f¢ raspberry jam into half a pint 
of cold water. Add half an ounce of moist sugar. 
Bring to the boil, and simmer for eight minutes. 
Strain and a r i aniead ‘ 

oil one pound o: sugar to a syru 

Gingerette. with heen pints of aa When cold 
add twopenny worth of essence of ginger and same of 
essence of cayenne, with enough tartaric acid to taste. 
(Reply to Eva.) ai 4 — 

To Boil Brussel Sprouts. aecele ‘pecteetly 


clean, and let them lie in cold water for an hour. Set 
them on a large pan full of boiling water, and cook fast 
till tender. Drain off the water directly they are 
cooked, and serve very hot. 
Choose some large spanish onions, 
Baked Onions. hake them in the ren in their 
skins, turning occasionally so that they are thoroughly 
cooked through. Before serving, remove the outers in, 
split them open, add a pes of butter, pepper, sult 
and a little vinegar to each. 
Take two pounds of the knuckle of 
Veal Broth. yon), Gut it in pieces and simmer 
ntly in two quarts of water for two or three hours. 
wo ounces of rice or 1 barley is an improvement. 
‘When serving season with pepper and salt and dust a 
little chopped parsley over. (Heply to L«sLiE.) 


u will find either of these 
Glazing for Tarte. Fe for glazing tarts, 
rolls, etc., excellent. With a paste brush, brush either 
of the following sanely over the paste :—Sugar 
water, milk, the white of an egg and sugar a ter, the 
olk of an egg and melted butter. For all kinds of 
tread the glaze is best applied after the bread has baked 
half its time. (Reply to A Constant READER.) 


P Take two pounds of mutton chops and 
Hot Pot. four sheep's kidneys, a pound and a half 
(or more) of sliced potatoes, some sliced onions, pepper 
and salt, and place them in alternate layers in a , 
round pie-dish, sold for the purpose, until it isfull. If 
liked, anchovies and oysters may be added and are a 
great improvement. ver the top of the dish with 
whole po toes, and pour in a little gravy. Bake in a 
moderate oven for nearly four hours and let the potatoes 
on the top be nicely browned. Serve hot. This 
veutity 16 enough for six people. (Reply to 8. R. C.) 
Take a teacupful 
Raspberry Jam Sandwich. ¢¢ ,oif-raising flour 
and pass it through a sieve, add a teacupful of custer 
sugar and mix her. Break two eggs and pour them 


and 


sweetness, 80 should be boiled with two tablespoonsful 
of sugar in the water. lek snail 
; ToClean Your Stained Knives, raw poretet dip 
it into brickdust and scour them with it. In this. way 
the most obstinate stains may be erased. 

Pige and Fowls will always thrive better if 


yg gape refuse ° 
ables, etc., are cooked before being given to them. After 
cooking, mix the whole into a stiff paste with barley- 
meal, etc. 

To Keep a French Polished 


Flattery has bought more souls than gold. - 
Some widows scem to think that o husband is better 


late than never. ; 

Neatness is one of the most attractive of femizine 
attributes to a man. 

‘A sure cure for insomnia is to have someone kneck on 
the door and tell | ag He 

Women can’t drive nails, but when it comes to driving 


Derpries ahs cnn bone ao believe a 
It is easier for a girl to believe she is pretty, than 


it is for her to make other girls believe it. 
Mebdhmeking is left to the women, because men 


Table Nice, | . iow too much about other men to be wilfing to tuke 


wipe off all finger marks, etc., with a sli htly moistened 
cloth, and polish it by rubbing well with a Nott duster | °"7 onaneee enon 
shame niaec The only way t t EAUTIES EN 
: only way to prevent an PLAIN GIRLS B VY. 
Care ofan Oil Stove. oi) stove from smelling isto} THE pretty woman should po dress as to call attention 


keep it scrupulonsly clean, washing it with soap and 
water when necessary, and to use a good quality oil for 
burning in it. (Reply to H. CummiNGs.) 


To Remove Stains from a Walnut Table. 
First rub tho ayo with a flannel rag dipped into 
alcobol, then, with another cloth, immediately apply oil 
or furnitare polish. Highly polished furniture often 
only needs to be wiped with a damp cloth and rubbed 
with the hand. (Reply to Mou.iE.) 


Before Taking Nauseous Medicine. oe . 


orange or lemon 1, or a clove and the disagreeable 
ae will not be noticed. Persons patering from 
nausea can take beef tea if, before and after 
taking it, they suck a slice of lemon. 
take the curtainsdown, 
ToCleanse YourChintz, shake off the loose 
dust, brush carefully with a soft brush, then wipe it with 
‘a clean flannel and rub it all over with dry breadcrumbs. 
Treated in this way, you will find your curtains equal to 
new when put up again. (Reply to X.) 
is, I hope, what you want. 


Thies Useful Gum pissolve two ounces of gum 
arabic and two ounces of 


t th in half a pint 
of vinegar. This will fg gock for any le: 4 of 
time, and can be further diluted as required. eep in 
a stoppered bottle. (Reply to West PSTEAD.) 


should be cleaned on the 
Copper Saucepans outside with salt and vine- 


ger and on the inside with soap and water, after they 
ve been filled with water containing a small lump of 
soda, which mast come to the boil, New tins shoald be 
set over the fire with boiling water in them for 
several hours before anything is cooked inthem. (Reply 
to JACKSONVILLE.) 

To Prepare Glass for Drawing-slates pad eae 


lass is required for a window. Tuke the sheet of glass, 


to her face. The ugly woman should dress 80 as to 
concentrate attention on her clothes. 

It is, of course, a pleasing illusion that any of us can 
wear anything. Thisis a mistake, and the plain woman 
should sit down and take an unbiassed view of her own 
defects. The beauty may take liberties with her clothes. 

The “ugly duckling” dare not be ill-dressed, for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred when we speak of 
beauty we mean clothes instead of the wearer. 

There is comfort in this thought, and likewise in tho 
reflection that it is perfectly possible for the homely 

irl to be so discreetly garbed, and present such 

wildering array of chiffons and frills, that she will 
make the beauty look quite plain. 
—0ePpe— 


FRESH-AIR NAPS FOR BABY. 

Aw outdoor nap for baby has become necessary as 1 
fresh-air tonic, eensible mothers placing their babies in 
the open air for a daily nap. 

Precautions may be taken in the winter to wrap the 
child in such a manner that it will derive nothing but 
benefit from this practice. 

Some mothers may choose the housetops as a safe and 
suitable resting place for their little ones. If these are 
not available a wide window ledge, well secured and pro- 
tected, will serve as well. ‘ 

This little nest may be protected from rain and sun 
by a canopy, and every precaution must be taken for 
the child’s safety. Even the perambulator, screened 
frost a too violent wind, placed in the back garden 


forca days it is best to wrap the baby in light yet 
warm eanisea: after the fashion Mt the squaw sacthec, 
‘an om 
WHY THE FEET NEED CARE. 


A very important matter in the care of the feet is 
strict cleanliness. confined in shoes and stockings, 


into the middle of the flour and sugar, using a wooden | fay it on « thick soft cloth, and s rinkle fine eme' i i hb 
Add a tablespoonful of milk rer 4 flavouring | powder on it. Add a little water, and then rub with 4 ney ae aeily. considerably, and therefore they should bo 
liked. Beat for three minutes, pour into two sed | piece of pumice stone until the desired obscurity is| Except an: a hot foot bath is necessary to draw the 


sandwich tins, and bake in a very hot oven for five 
minutes, Turn out into a sieve, spread one cake with 
raspberry jam, press the other lightly on to it and sift 
canter sugaf over. (Reply to Datsy.) 

This recipe was given to me 
y some country folk who 
were noted for their beer. When I asked why they did 
not add sugar to it, the answer wus that “its the 
whole taste of the ale and did no good.” To make 
fifteen gallons of ale, boil about twenty-one gallons of 
water, and wea oe see your face in it stir in a 
bushel of malt. t the infusion stand for three hours, 
then draw off the water and boil it slowly for rather over 
an hour anda quarter with one pound of hops. 
When the beer cooled to about eighty-five degrees, 
work it with yeast and let it stand for two days. Place 
in a barrel, but do not put in the er till the beer has 
done working. A secund lot of boiling water may be 
added to the malt, if you wish for a second quality of 
beer. (Reply to ALICE.) 

eG G8 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Home Brewed Ale. 


Keep Tin Vessels from Rust 
they have been washed and wiped dry. 
To Keep Table Glass Properly realy fl od “a 


bowl and have sufficient water to cover, then rinse in 
clean water. Wipe off all the damp with one cloth, and 


— be made at home as foll: 
may be made at home as follows: 
Salte of Lemon wir thoroughly r one 
ounce of cream of tartar and half an ounce of oxalic acid. 
This must be placed in a bottle corked tightly and 
marked “poison” in large letters. When children are 
allowed to handle bottles, the salts of lemon should 
always be kept under lock and key. 


HOLIDAYS FOR 1905. 
Ded caboose set 


by placing them 
meet the fire after 
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obtained. Wash thoroughly, and it is ready for use. 


(Reply to RUPERT.) blood from the head, as in cases of severe headaches, 


very warm water should not be used for the feet, for it 


thrifty and industrious habits 

Teach Canéree while they are still quite young, ag argent nna 2 sea salt is very good for the 
and they will always retain the habits. I advocate first | feet, for it strengthens and hardens them, an relieves the 
giving small children very light tasks, such as clearing | tired, sore feeling experienced after washing or standing 
up their toys, etc., before going to bed, and by degrees, | about much during the course of the day. 
aba child grow, fy to divower what ork. te untae | Woot which sasify blister should be robbed daily with 

i make little ones wor lated spiri is hardens 

so long that they become tired and disgusted with all aise te sa lla — 


work: far better is it to encourage them to work lon 

enough to accomplish ‘some given obj and 

soiree make the child realize that it is helping to 
righten the life of some other child. 


—0036f00—— 


WATCH YOUR VOICE, 
on eames are — gg? then Laertger gap kind 
gentle veices, an love loses much of its 
— = voice is shar J eal hard. _ 
ry, therefore, earnestly to acquire the right 
tone in speaking, and yourself carefully fom 
falling into pate eg and bad habits of voice. 

Often a sharp voice shows far more ill-will than the 
heart feels ; Le? og do not know that the speaker's 
“bark is worse her bite,” and they believe her to 
be ill-tempered and disagreeable. 

It is eo easy to pick up a sharp and snappish manner 
of speaking. Very often it ia acquired in mirth, and in 
mre-nnd.fane ttle of words in which boys and girls 


There is no malice in their sallies, and a great deal of 
fun; but meanwhile the voice is often acquiring a sbarp 
and shrewieh tone which sticks through life, making it 
atir up strife and ill-will among ite Hetaners, 

So watch the tone in which you speak, and take care 
that it is gentle and sweet. A kind voive is like music 
in the home, and is to the heart what light and beauty 
are to the eye. 


Sufferers from corns, both hard and soft, will find the 
daily application of castor or linseed oil helpful. 
In bad cases a pi@ve of lint should b3 soaked in the oil 
and put over the corn. This should be covered with 
oilskin or indiarubber tissue, so as to prevent the stocking 
and shoe from being soiled. 


————3 FCO 


CIGAR BAND ART. 

Most people are familiar with the decorative et pee 
to which used ny eg have been applied of late 
ee A new use been discovered for the cigar 
bels carelessly thrown away by the smoker of to-day. 
In fact, the new craze is likely to become very popular 
and fascinating. There are hundreds of varieties of 
ars on the market, erering 2 in size, shape, ee 
and both an ordinary e, Cup, Or -g' can 
be converted into Ay very Y. article. _ Special 
uttention should be paid to the delicate and refined 
blending of the ae to make the scheme 


penny. 


WOOD CARVIN 
By J. H. GARN. 


° 
ETT. 


MARCH. Handbook for 


A Practical 
the Amateur. 

W.th numerous Illustrations and Designs. . 

At all railway bookstlls an booksellers or post free for 1s, 21. from 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pric 
the Book Publisher, 17 Honrictta 8t., London, w.0. 
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All-round 
4 Health 


g facketa, eto., 
measure 
Htreet, B.C.; al-o at 


every tand Gautior's is have: 

themselves a boon. 7/4., 3/3 & 4/6. Sump'c sent free 

from P. W. Baldwin, Chemiste, Electric Parade, 
olloway, London. 


Powitiely eth.—Lutas Leathiey & 


it differen Febrnary 
es Co, (Dep rehoure, Annies Leeds. 
oncans: Potatoes. sounn, white. loury, U1ZIb., 


Hb ta 0. 
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i e ve! 
‘ Lovely Co’ 
rl " Niday Resorts 
5 a beautiful 
i = 1; 8, ete. 
d N \— ctreniare apd aking r, r) and Ce’ 1 fe 1: hi 
made. cae eae oe cae aves di New mete and retail tr) halfpenny spent on a post-ca: 
: “ iS gross, 3/-. a Ho Rent.—One rd 
4 te \ profits cently Nate free Central Poatoard Agency, 80.92 Gorwell Rd.,| willeave you many pounds, Bend card, mentioning 
" B.C. his paper, to Manager, 72 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
: i in London, BU., for ilinstrated booklet, giving par- 
7 { SA MODE! 3 &é6 Ps tloulars as to" How to Live Rent Free.” 
’ Pree Gifts for all. send Td to Dept. ©. 1 > I [2 
elantary Place, 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 
THE BEST IS NOT TOO GOOD. 
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teacher and parent who reads this page. 
entirely for boys and girls, =< k 
rovide them with a hte rtunity “ show soap Shes 
do in the art which all should learn—the . 
sing tho pen properly. The teachers | then: 

selves cannot fail to take more than a passing ! 

terest in the contest, for we have put asido a 7 
number of gramophones to be sent to them as & ed 
gift. The competition combines both instruc so 
and amusement, and I anticipate that it will be 
ve opular. 

Maxy aties to those correspondents who have = 
me similar instances to that of Madeley, in Salop, 
where a letter addressed to a ot 200 yards away 
makes a journey of 50 miles while in charge of the 

st-office in order to get there. The best I have 
ad comes from T. Y., who writes a5 follows: “If you 
wish to send anything from Ancrum to Jedburgh 
(Scotland), 4 miles away, it first of all goes by road 
to Belses, 4 miles, then by rail to Carlisle, 53 miles, 
and from thence to Jedburgh, 733 miles; total 180} 
miles.”’ 

Gas it ever occurred to you 
can be put to besides bein j 
and amuse the reader? There is a foot tule on the 
front page of cover, There is an abbreviated 
almanack on Home Notes page. The cover can be 
used in emergencies for pasting over the window of 
a photographic dark room, or putting around a dark 
room lamp. Cut to the shape of the boot, several 
leaves of the papergorm an excellent substitute for 
cork soles. There are many other uses to which o 

’ single copy of the paper may be put. I shall be 
lensed to give a couple of guineas to the reader 
rom whom I receive what I consider to be the newest 

' and most curious use to which J’.11’. can be put. A 
little penknife will be given to each of the senders 
of those post-cards which are published. Write each 
attempt on a post-card and address it to the Usercn 
Enron, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strect, Lon- 
don, W.C., to arrive not later than first post Friday 
soles February 17th. Picture post-cards pre- 

erred. 

. T map a call the other day from a gentleman who came 
down from Glasgow and who wished to sco me on 
very important business. He stated that fourteen 
years ago he entered a competition in P.1.—a 
pencil-case competition on the last page—and that, 
although he has carefully read the paper every week 
since, he never found the result. This is the first 
time he has ever been to London since that date, and 
he took the opportunity to call to inquire about it. 
I ascertained from him all details of the competition 
—which seemed to have been vividly impre:sed upon 
his memory—and, gave instructions for the wholo 
thing to be looked into. I am pleased to be able to 
say that the result did appear, and this within a few 
weeks after the close of the competition. But my 
Scottish friend had evidently overlooked it. 
oa as OF “E”" COUNTING COMPETITION. 

bf ,000 entries in this contest, : 

correct fi In order to avoid the tag of 1 rattle heey ced 

task for the correct competitors, I have decided to add the value 

of the Surprise Gifts to the cas prizes of £15, and to divide the 

sed poe —_. vanes id co! number of “e's” 

was 1,252. 
greater or toe number were inaourest. comapetitons: wae aah ia 


RESULT OF THE “MISSING SMILE” COMPETITION. 


E. Nash, Vg Leg pie 4 " 
m; G. , & Archway Road, Highgate, N.; T. 
en Marvriiie Bereete Belfast; R. Green ¢ apel Biles, 
Great Marlow; M. Anderson, 60 Ashdale Place, Al een; J. 
Armstrong, 215 Ivydale Road, Mt ag gic 8.E.; B. Barrett, 
Keys Lane, Ghatteris, Cambs; R. Gourlay, Rossce, For- 
gencesnr Perth; Mies M. Mitchell, Chipping Norton, Oxon; 
. Maltass, 48 Judd Btrect, W.C.; D. Lewis, White Gate’ 
Liansamlet, near Swansea; J. Harvey, 177 Cum!odden Drive, 
Maryhill, G!asgow; E. Tootili, Hebers, Middleton, Lance: H’ 
Greene, 282 Portobello Road, W.; H. Watkin, 24 Grosvenor 
Crescent, Scarborough; J. Rathbone, 68 Northumbcrland 
Road, Southampton; J. 8. Muir, 509 St. George's Road, Glas- 
Dag W. Wilson, The Vicarage, Greatham, Stockton-on-Tees: 
olan, 9 Gwendoline Avenue, Upton Park, E.; BR. Crosbie, 
21 Dixon Road, Gienpes Mra. J. ick, Tennyson Road, 
Mill Hill, N.W:: J. McArthur, 23 Waverley Park, Edinbeocc, 
Fr 3: Mason’ 6¢ Comerford Rosd. Brechin RE je ane id 
° e 01 * , - oH 
Baronsmero Road, East Finchley, N. - 

RESULT OF THE “COLONIAL LETTER” COMPETITI 
A Pexct-cass has been acnt to: as 


H. Kennett, Loco. Dept., E.I. 5 
¥. Griesbach,’“ Harewood,” Railway, Howrah, India; 


t will give them an 0 


what a lot of uses P.I. 
used to interest, elevate, 


Lovers’ Walk, Rondebosch, C 
Jony; T. W, Wright, 68 Bringhurst Street, Germantern: 
Phila. B.A. Ui.A.; BR. ¥. Hall, Bor 91, Pictersburg N to 


., I. Anderson, Mosec! Bay, South Africa; 
‘ C.M.8.N. Co., Shanghai; Miss L. Russell, Ila Bluff, "Yoisheaet ; 
. Theo. Wilkie, P.O. Box 377, Lourenco Marques; Capt. F. D. 
Northcombe, ss. Hoihow. .0. Butterfeld and’ Swine 
Shanghai; A. Laslett, H.Af.S. Quecn, Mcditerrancan Squadron, 


Note.—A pencil-cass will be awards4 to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this Pago, 


“ 


\ 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Ax announcement with regard to the result of the 
Square Competition will appear next week. 

Ix a rash moment, two weeks ago, I mentioned a ae 
tain place near Ruabon where you could be in ise ve 
places at one and the same time. This has resul| rinks 
a letter from W. R.C., who tells me he has often been 
in every street in Manchester at precisely the re 
moment. This, he tells me, may be explained by 
the fact that there is a thoroughfare named “ Every 
Street ’’ in that city. vied, ‘mache gia 

A. V.—Rubbish. Love is not blind. ell the 
straight out and get the wedding fixed. She knows 
your circumstances. She will spur you on to get 
that increase you talk about quicker than you woul 
do it unaided. Why docs she look so pretty when 
you call to see her on Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings? Simply because love isn’t blind. Lovo 
has been curling its hair, and seeing to the hang of 
its best frock an hour before you were due. ake 
my advice and get the wedding fixed, and also take 
my word for it that you will go home next Sunday 
night treading on the thinnest of thin air, with your 
heart beating thirtcen to the dozen, and your lar 
and tie so crumpled out of all 1ition when you 
get home, that mother will say, “ ell, sonny? 

J. F. writes: “I have been trying to discover the 
actual derivation of the word ‘maffick.’ A friend of 
mine used it the other day, and I said it was only 
slang, and had no real meaning.” ° 
word to which you refer came into use, as every- 
body knows, during the Boer War, when Mafeking 
was relieved, and great jubilations took place 
throughout the British Empire. On the night on 
which the news was received the whole British 
nation employed itself in rejoicing in a curious and 
unusual fashion, with the result that any sort of 
outrageous ribaldry is now known as “ mafficking.”’ 
There are, of course, a larg number of other words 
which came into use in the same way. Notabl 
those old words “ Burke’ and “Boycott.’’ Suc 
words, however, have found their way into most 
dictionaries. It would be interesting to know how 
many words of a similar kind in general use are 
not to be found in dictionaries. I will pay £5 to 
the reader who sends me the longest list of words 
which I consider to be admissible. Write your list 
of words on a sheet of Paper and post it to me, to 
arrive not later than Wednesday, February 22nd, 
in an envelope marked “ New Worp.” 

Day.—Thanks. Your letter is wholly delightful to me. 
Your complaint is just. Most popular songs are 
certainly trashy; they are full of slang and unfit 
to be sung, not only in public, but in the privacy 
of one’s home. But you should remember this. It 
is the air that is infectious, not the words. If the 
music for a song is catchy the words must follow. 
In our own music—Pzanson’s 6p. Music—we had 
this in mind. We shall not publish any invitations 
to Mr. William ger Me return to his ancestral 
domicile, nor will we ask any lady to leave her happy 
home for us. I hope we shall be tuneful and clean- 
minded—as clean-minded as the paper you are read- 
ing, which has been more popular than any song 
ever published. I am gled to tell you that Pzan- 
son’s 6p Music is making a change in the melodies 
that win popular approval. The modern song is a 
sad falling off from the “Ben Bolts,’? and the 
“Sallies in Our Alley,’? and the “Annie Lauries,” 
that talked of a clean love and a healthy home. The 
modern songster has a gutter flavour about him. 
But we will kill him in time. 

J. K. asks: “If all the navies of the world wero 
collected and counted, how many gunboats, men-o’- 
war, submarines, and so on would there be? Which 
country would have the largest number? ’’ 

e have had all the navies of the world 

collected and counted, J. K., and find there are 
approximately 2,069 war vessels afloat. The party 
we sent out for the work did not quite know whether 
to include the Baltic Flect in the list, but as at the 
moment of writing it is still roaming at large upon 
the high seas we thought it best to notice them. 

- This country has the biggest fleet ever yet seen in 
the world. 

gs of the Baitis leet, here is a funny little 
spring poem from a harmless reader, i i 
you might like to read: h whieh L think 

I courted once a pretty girl, 
And as soon ast espied her, 
I said, “My dear, it’s very queer 
That your name should be Ida.” 
Then said she, of eyes 
As I sat down hee be 
“If you're a reader of Pearson's, too, 
me this question true.” 


Then, in accents low and sweet, 
- tin Reginald, why is the Baltic Flect?” 
at is the question. Way 18 tHe Battic FLeet 

I don’t know, but I want to know. Perha ri 
know. If so, ft down your answer on the back of a 

ost-card and address it to the “ Bartic’’ Eprror, 

earson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and to the twenty-five readers whose replies to this 
oniting Socundeum, a as being the best, I 
will award pen-knives, e@ post-cards must reach 
this office by first post, Thursday morning, February 
16th, Picture post-cards are reterced’ as after 
judging they are sent to the children’s hospitals, 


_ Weex supize 
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“Ts it truo,” asks Buz Eves, “that pests with black 
eyes are more brilliant and impulsive than thoso 
with eyes of a lighter shade? ’’——_———I_ doubt, 
it. know many brilliant and impulsive people 

with blue, and prey, and brown eyes. On the othor 

hand, people who ven’t got black eyes are apt to 
got them if they are too brilliant or too impulsive. 


RESULT OF THE “ CLOCK FACE” COMPETITION. 
Tue anagrams submitted in the second task of this con. 
test were much on a level, and the work of deciding 
the winner of the £10 was a difficult one. No 
anagram was what I considered by any means per- 
fect, but two of them stood out slightly above the 
rest in point of merit. These two were as follows: 

“Come, FOLK, ACCEPT 1r—coin ;’? and “Comz. Lerz 

coox at rrentc.’’? The first of these has the merit 

of referring to the Editor’s offer of cash. The 
second is humorous and runs smoothly. On the 
whole, I think there is nothing to chcose betwecn 
the two, and have, therefore, decided to divide the 
pris of £10 between the sender of the first, Mr. 
. F, Holmes, Airedale View, 220 Otley Road, Brad- 
ford, and the sender of the second, Mr. F. Jones, 
40 Scotch Street, Carlisle, Cumberland. 

A few competitors sent in quite bright sentences, 
but on checking them with the original words 
“Crock Face Comrstition,” I found that in some 
cases all the letters had not been used ; in other cases 
some of the letters had been used more times than 
they appeared. Such sentences, therefore, were, 
of course, ineligible. The 250 Surprise Gifts have 
been sent to the competitors whose attempts I con- 
sider to be next in order of merit. The list is much 
too long to publish in P.W., and as all those com- 
ppeitons entitled to them will have received their 

urprise Gifts by the time this paper is published, 
those who have not heard from us will know that they 
have not been successful. . 


This lasuraace Coupon ho‘ds goed for any aumber of insurance 
claims of £1,000 each under the conditions stated below. 11 
two or more people are killed im an accident to the traia 
in which they are travelling-provided they are ordinary 
ticket-bearlog passengers—then the sexteof-kia of each of 
them Is entitied to claim £1,000. Im the case ef most other 
pepers offering iasuraace claims ef £1,000 it will be fousd 
that oaly the first claim received will be recegauised for this 
ameunt, ead that subsequent claims will be disallowed, or 
£100 caly is paid. Ia this respect Pearson’s Weekly system 
of inseraace differs from most otheg aystems. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


21,000 vying (INSURANCE. 


487 Claims already paid, inclading one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 
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A STATEMENT ABOUT STIMULANT 


Ry 


Intelligently used, pure whisky properly distiHed and naturally matured 
| by age is a positive help to health and a protection against sickness. The 
public, however, should be constantly on the alert lest they unwittingly 
partake of some harmful intoxicant resembling whisky in appearance, but 
which, in reality, in no way merits the name. Safety lies in choosing whisky 
| which carries with it an assurance of excellence. 


DEWAR'S 


WHISKY 


is proved absolutely pure by the ablest analysts on earth Skilled critics 
of whisky, whose judgment is infallible, pronounce its flavour to be accurate 


and exquisite, and eminent English physicians recommend the beverage 
with the fullest confidence. 


SAFE AND SOUND GET THE REAL THING 
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“{ FOR HEADACHE & PICTORIAL POSTCARDS GOLD» MEDAL EAGLE _| GOLD: EAGLE 

raf Ub bi eare sreepy,errective. WEURALCIA, Wee & Nickel, Sitver MEDAL GREAT BOOM IN 
NEE AFE erust _ CURES IN TEN MINUTES, FP aR a tse of Spoons or Metocon’ a ianenae. 
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TINS LATCAIDCO,tAfemnebor Mane" Gut any voice—in two Keys. Heard on the 
Gramophone. Sold everywhere, 6d. net each. 
“r om c: monthly. Tc Sat oe WRITE . 
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Consider Your Health! 


When you consider how much depends upon it, what can be more 
important to you than the state of your health? If you are 
troubled with bad or indifferent health your capacities -for. work 
or pleasure are affected—even your life is threatened. ‘Thousands 
of people know by old experience that oes 


BEECHAM 
PILLS 


~ 


area blessing in the household and in. every. country of the world. 
No other medicine exercises a more marked control over 


ot - Biliousness, Sick-Headache, 
_. ——— Indigestion, : 
Nereoes Prostration, Constipation, 


and other painful. forms of stomachic trouble, | 


BEECHAM'S PILLS are good alike for saan, wotian sind’ ¢hild, #f then “according ie 

to directions. They are pre-eminently a family medicine—a seedy pene Ma 008, as 

in readiness for every occasion where anced ‘arises. Sos hacks 
There is yet another point in this coniatection that you should 
mark on the tablet of your memory. BEECHAM’S PILLS in 
addition to their acknowledged value in Kidnéy,° Liver and 
Stomach disorders, have a specially beneficial effect in such 
ailments'as are peculiar to women, many of. whom endure need- 
less pain and ill-health through: ignorance. of this Important fact. 
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6,000,000 Boxes Sold _Annvaly. 


Sold eveey where in Bones, price 1/15 (56 ell) and sie oe i), ae a gaa 
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